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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  toould  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^ncither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

One  of  the  ^atest  services,  among  many  great  ones, 
conferred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on  political  science, 
was  the  attention  he  always  gave,  and  asked  others  to 
give,  to  the  subjective  results  of  laws  and  institutions. 
The  outward  effects  of  social  and  political  arrangements 
are  so  easily  traced,  and  follow  so  closely  on  their 
causes,  that  when  no  strong  bias  induces  the  adoption 
of  the  first  unanalyzed  sequence  which  chimes  in  with 
prejudice,  they  are  recognised  by  the  most  uneducated, 
ft  is  very  different  with  the  effects  of  institutions  on  the 
character  of  the  people  who  take  part  in  them.  It 
takes  a  comparatively  long  time  before  the  subjective 
effects  of  a  law  are  observable,  and  even  then  their  con¬ 
nection  with  their  cause  is  not  to  be  made  out  b^  simple 
inspection,  but  requires  careful  logical  analysis.  The 
effect  of  a  dole  of  bread  in  appeasing  a  mendicant’s 
hunger  is  patent  to  the  most  stupid,  so  patent  that 
with  most  people  it  occupies  the  whole  field  of  vision. 
Very  few  see  that  this  is  not  its  only,  not  its  most 
important  result ;  that  the  loaf  given  to  a  beggar  has  a 
mental,  as  well  as  a  physical  effect ;  that  the  loss  to 
mankind  resulting  from  the  weakening  of  the  springs  of 
industry  is  far  greater  than  the  gain  of  a  temporary 
appeasement  of  hunger. 

How  very  pertinent  such  considerations  are  to  the 
thinking  out  of  questions  connected  with  parliamentary 
reform  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mill 
based  his  argument  for  representative  government  upon 
its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  citizens.  It  is  an  un~ 
doubtedly  good  thing  that  the  political  machine  should 
work  eventy  and  symmetrically ;  but  the  “  worth  of  a 
State,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals 
composing  it ;  and  a  State  which  postpones  the  interests 
of  (heir  mental  expansion  and  elevation,  to  a  little  more 
of  administrative  skill,  or  of.  that  semblance  of  it  which 
practice  gives  in  the  details  of  business ;  a  State  which 
dwarfs  its  men,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile 
instruments  in  its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes 
will  find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  really 
be  accomplished ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  machinery 
to  which  it  has  sacrificed  ever^hing,  will  in  the  end 
avail  it  nothing  for  want  of  the  vital  power  which,  in 
order  that  the  machine  might  work  more  smoothly,  it 
bas  preferred  to  banish  ?” 

Unfortunately  this  great  truth  has  seldom  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  have  had  the  framing  of  our  electoral 
system ;  and  accordingly  we  find  much  in  it  which  has 
a  tendency  to  pervert  the  political  sentiments  of  the 

Sle,  and  thus  to  prevent  that  good  being  accom- 
ed  which -we  might  expect  from  representative 
institutions.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  sigfnal  instance 
of  this  than  that  which  Mr.  Fawcett  sought  to  remedy 
by  his  Parliamentary  Elections  (Expenses)  Bill.  At 
present  the  official  expenses  of  the  election  are  charged 
to  the  candidates,  and  not  to  the  constituency.  After 
the  election  is  over  the  returning  officer  makes  out  his 
ill,  and  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  sought  the  suffrages 
®  electors  has  to  pay  his  quota.  Now  what  is  the 
0  teaching  of  such  a  system  ?  People  will  in¬ 
evitably  think,  apart  from  other  influences,  that  the 


person  who  pays  is  the  one  who  is  benefited,  and 
this  teaching  will  not  be  confined  to  the  voters, 
but  will  also  influence  the  aspirants  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  honours.  The  tendency  of  such  a  system 
is  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  both  electors  and  candi¬ 
dates  for  election  the  notion  that  the  latter  are  seeking 
a  favour  which  the  former  have  the  privilege  of  confer¬ 
ring,  the  expenses  of  deciding  who  is  to  get  the  boon 
being,  of  course,  paid  by  those  who  ask  for  it.  It  is  but 
a  small  transition  from  such  a  state  of  mind  to  that 
which  regards  that  candidate  with  most  favour  who  bids 
highest  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament.  In  this  way  the  political  morality  of  the  people 
becomes  corrupted  by  the  very  institution  whose  chief 
i*ecommendation  is  its  naturally  elevating  influence  over 
the  public  sentiment.  Instead  of  the  representation  of 
one’s  fellow-citizens  in  Parliament  being  looked  upon 
as  a  most  serious  duty,  requiring  the  highest  powers  of 
cultivated  intellect  and  a  complete  subordination  of 
personal  and  class  interests  to  those  of  the  nation — 
mstead  of  election  to  the  House  of  Commons  being 
regarded  as  the  imposition  of  a  great  responsibility 
always  involving  great  labour  and  sacrifice,  and  possibly, 
if  troublous  times  should  come,  the  incurring  of  personal 
danger — it  is  now  viewed  as  the  conventional  appanage  of 
a  certain  grade  in  wealth,  a  social  distinction  which  a 
man  may  naturally  look  for  who  has  made  a  fortune, 

[  and  who  has  given  evidence  of  the  possession  of  those 
purely  negative  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  conven¬ 
tional  respectability. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  in  the  debate  of  Thursday  last, 
after  proclaiming  his  intention  not  to  **  discuss  the 
measure  on  theoretical  grounds,”  went  on  to  show 
that  the  official  expenses  of  candidates  at  the  last 
general  election  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
expenses  incurred  by  them ;  and  he  argued  from  this 
that  the  measure  beiore  the  House  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  practically  reducing  election  expenses.  We 
have  no  great  desire  to  argue  the  question  with  Mr. 
James.  His  i^ech  makes  it  evident  that  he  has  no- 
wish  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  cease  to  be  a 
rich  man’s  club.  But  the  fallacy  involved  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  worth  noticing  in  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
granting  that  what  he  alleges  is  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  why  should  the  State  sanction  a  course 
prolific  of  bad  results  because  the  evil  done  under  its 
patronage  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  ?  ’ 
The  member  for  Taunton  argues  as  did  the  boy  in 
Cowper’s  ‘  Pity  the  Poor  Africans,’  who  went  with  his 
comradely  on  an  apple-stealing  expedition :  — 

They  ispake,  and  Tom  pondered,  “  I  see  they  will  go. 

Poor  man,  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so; 

Poor  man,  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could. 

But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 

If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me, 

His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropp^  from  the  tree ; 

But  as  they  uMl  have  them,  I  think  FU  go  too. 

He’ll  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few.” 

But  we  cannot  allow  that  the  only  result  on  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  elections  of  the  present  system  is  that  th^  are 
fractionally  raised  to  the  candidates.  Indeed,  Mr.  James 
himself  knows  that  this  is  not  so ;  for  he  could  scarcely 
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assuredly  a  most  surprising  one  to  come  from  such  a 
source.  We  are  offered  the  rare  uttraetion  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  ch^cter  of 
benevolence  ;  for  consisfpncyV  I  t  us  V  5 

“for  *  .  '“casion  only.” 

Jn  i.  1  ing  Ilia  .,a<>ment,  '  l»‘.  1  JOngh 

b*  S:  y  )f.ight  be  of  use  in  guidir  q£ 

the  Select  Committee,  Mr^  ely 

the  idea  that  one  cou*^  ,  that  the 

Union  Steam  Co’^^  ry  the  mails 

Khgiahd  to  il  ^ape  to  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  intended  siibsit  contract  for  the 

whole  service,  :>rid  appeared  in  the 

form  of  two  indt  pw*  c  was  intended  that 

both  or  neither  shoul*  •  ^  The  inhabitants  of 

the  Ca^  harir  r  4j  known  to  themselves 

pro^-esaaxl  stron-fy: .  erms  of  the  service  that 

<  -f  iiv???  vi  tfimn  with  '  .nd,  the  one  contract  was 
d  .vpjied  ;  and  this  b'-ii  f  case,  it  was  only  equitable 
Idr.  Lo>%  e,  to  H  .  r  iie  other  also,  and  to  allow  the 
same  company  to  tenacr  again  for  the  same  service  on 
remunerative  terms.  Hence  the  extra  11,000Z.  a  year 
which  the  Union  Steam  Company  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  to  their  former  demand,  must  be  paid  out  of 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  without  a  grumble,  unless 
indeed  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Cape  colonists,  who  in 
damaging  themselves  have  damaged  us  also.  But  the 
article  in  the  Times  of  yesterday  served  to  display  very 
acutely  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  between  which 
the  Government  has  to  make  its  sorry  choice.  Either 
the  tw’o  contracts  were  according  to  their  ostensible 
purport  entirely  independent  ones,  or  else  there  was 
an  understanding,  though  neither  expressed  or  implied 
in  writing,  that  if  one  fell  through  the  other  should  be 
revised.  Now  in  the  first  alternative,  which  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Lowe’s  persistent  denial  may  yet  be  the  true  one, 
the  matter  is  one  of  a  mere  business  engagement,  and  it 
will  be  absurd  to  ask  the  House  to  pay  26,000/.  for  a 
bargain  which  originally  stood  at  15,0(X)?.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  many  statesmen  the  House  would  not  be 
content  merely  to  refuse  payment  of  more  tlian  the  sum 
bargained  for  ;  it  would  ask  further  what  proportion  of 
this  extra  11,000/.  a  year  was  expected  to  stick  to  the 
fingers  through  which  it  passed  in  the  transaction,  and 
whose  those  fingers  would  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  second  alternative,  that  which  premises  the  existence 
of  a  connection  between  the  two  contracts,  be  the 
true  one,  it  is  indeed  most  fortunate  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  directed  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
and  have  compelled  the  Government  to  give  an  account 
of  their  proceedings.  If  the  twin  contract  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  w  hich  w  ould  have  been  the  case  had  not  the 
Cape  colonists  objected  to  one  half  of  it,  the  House 
would  have  been  asked  to  ratify  an  agreement  which  was 
altogether  different  from  wdiat  it  appeared.  If  not 
already  a  “job,”  such  a  collusive  transaction  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  plain  and  straightforward  control 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  exercise 
over  the  aflairs  of  the  Exchequer.  Whether  such  a 
masked  proceeding  involved  misapplication  of  public 
money  or  not,  the  very  knowdedge  that  it  was  possible 
would  justly  raise  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
and  it  w'ould  be  felt  that  as  long  as  contracts 
with  secret  provisoes  could  be  obtained,  so  long 
and  to  this  extent  w'as  expenditure  independent  of 
popular  control.  Indeed,  the  more  we  examine  this 
special  case,  the  more  do  the  faults  of  a  system  of 
masked  contracts  become  apparent — one  overlaps  the 
other  ;  so  that  in  reality  w'c  are  being  served  the  favourite 
trick  of  the  grocer,  who  sells  his  sugar  below  its  value 
and  trusts  to  make  his  profit  on  other  articles.  In  this 
instance  it  appears,  on  Mr.  Lowe’s  own  showing,  that  if 
the  double  contract  for  30,000/.  had  been  accepted,  the 
service  between  the  Cape  and  Zanzibar  w'ould  have 
absorbed  26,000/.  of  this  money,  leaving  4,000/.  alone  as 
the  cost  of  the  Western  service.  And  yet  the  Cape 
colonists  wein)  invited  to  consider  a  payment  of 
15,000/.  a  year  for  this  very  service,  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  4,000/.  a  year  was  a  fair 
price,  had  the  impudence  to  assure  the  House  of  Corn- 


attribute  to  so  small  an  advance  on  the  price  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament  that  immunity  from  the  competition  of  the 
“  ambitious,  uneasy,  or  intemperate  ”  (whoever  they 
may  be),  which  he  says  exists  now,  and  which  he  desires 
to  see  perpetuated.  He  can  see  plainly  enoncyh  ♦Uo 
hj  ihe  law  lu  torn\irg  oj»i!  I 

:  ,  ♦  ,  i,  ar=d  that  the  -arge  of  the  i 

i  i  i  .  ('s  to  tht  cpndh’ai'  .j  iletcrmir: 

.1  2tti*u  i  tbiL  public  mirul,  and  in  a  -si- 

;  ^  ^  ar  h  i' i  to  ;  u  auction,  in  whic^  ir  hership 

seven  jeair  of  the  best  club  in  Lo?idou  is  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  , 

That  the  shallow*  sophisms  whicti  1^’oro  ui^eil  against 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  Bill  should  have  been  wvdorsed  by  the 
present  ChnTnl>er  of  ■liocntir  -.  can  surjir  'e  no  one. 
It  is  almost  crr.«4  to  ask  them  to  perform  upon  thein- 
bthcH  the  “happy  despatch”  by  decrce^ir  th-  power 
of  the  put .  r  c.i.d  ,  lently  iuoriAA^'K-r  ’  =  *  f  j  d 

merit.  Wii  li:  the  i hkf  pnictical  <jt  il  ?;  it 
her-^liip  of  t )  H  ;  c  r?r  :  wh  i  ?  Un  y 

fool  toieraMy  r  .  h  »  — 

Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection  !) 

Wicji  of  our  onnable  body'd  be  safe  ? 

What  we  hope  for  is  that  other  influences  than  those 
valued  by  Mr.  James’s  clients  will  induce  a  sufficient 
section  of  electors  to  insist  on  a  change  of  the  laiV*.  If 
the  more  conscientious  of  those  who  have  the  suffrage 
become  aware  of  the  moral  mischief  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  continues  to  deserve  Mr. 
Bruce’s  certificate  of  obstinacy,  our  representative  system 
may  soon  be  purged  of  an  evil  whose  influence  ramifies 
throughout  the  w'holc  political  life  of  the  community. 


THE  ZANZIBAR  JOB. 

The  phase  into  which  the  question  of  the  Zanzibar 
Mail  Contract  entered  on  Thursday  night  reflects  the 
utmost  discredit  on  those  who  have  been  concerned  in 
this  extraordinary  blunder.  There  is  no  longer  any 
hazy  uncertainty  which  can  w*arrant  us  in  suspending 
judgment ;  the  blame  must  fall  directly  on  one  or  more 
of  the  members  of  tho  present  Government,  and  the 
only  point  on  which  w*e  can  look  for  information  to 
Mr.  Bouverie’s  Select  Committee,  is  the  precise  quarter 
where  that  blame  must  rest.  That  most  unfortunate 
oversight  which  led  to  the  non-attachment  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Minute  to  the  disputed  contract,  which  sounds  so 
uncommonly  like  a  device  for  saving  time,  has  only  served 
to  put  off  the  evil  day.  Perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that 
the  convenient  error  Avbich  formed  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
delay  when  the  subject  was  fully  ripe  for  discussion 
has  in  the  result  proved  valueless ;  no  new  information 
was  forthcoming;  ingenuity  failed  to  suggest  any  further 
excuse,  and  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  as  lame  a  position 
as  before,  while  the  charge  of  jobbery  has  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  w’hat  looks  very  like  an  attempt  to  gloss  it 
over,  and  can  at  best  only  turn  out  to  be  a  gross  depart¬ 
mental  error.  Even  Mr.  Bouverie’s  friendly  offices, 
if  he  continues  to  press  them  upon  his  Whig  friends, 
will  hardly  arrest  tho  blow  which  so  far  is  daily  gather¬ 
ing  severity.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  pai’t  of  the 
whole  business  is  ^Ir.  Low*e’s  conversion  to  the  doctrine 
that  liberality  is  the  wisest  economy.  And  this  con¬ 
version  is  as  complete  as  it  is  sudden.  After 
enlarging  on  the  great  expense  to  which  a  steam¬ 
ship  company  had  been  put  “  through  our  failure 
to  carry  out  the  extension  of  the  contract  between 
England  and  the  Capo”  —  an  expense  which,  be  it 
observed,  was  incurred  at  the  company’s  owm  risk,  and, 
as  Mr.  Holms  afterw’ards  explained,  on  adequate  com¬ 
mercial  grounds — Mr.  Lowe  asked.  Is  it  fair  not  to  give 
this  company  some  equivalent  for  its  patriotic  enter¬ 
prise  ?  Only  by  so  doing,  and  by  proving  that  we  are 
not  actuated  by  any  base  consideration  of  contracts,  but 
by  motives  of  the  purest  generosity,  shall  w*e  have  our 
mail-bags  properly  carried,  and  remain  on  good  terms . 
with  this  very  meritorious  company.  This  was  the 
tenour  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  speech,  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  general  policy  therein  expressed,  it  is 
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mons  on  Thursday  night  that  a  sum  nearly  three  times 
as  large  was  a  very  “  beneficial  ”  offer. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  equal  in  England  to  the  method 
of  governing  by  scapegoats.  Government  by  scapegoats 
is  well  understood  in  France  ;  a  few  handy  gentlemen 
of  this  sort,  ready  to  be  detached  at  any  moment,  and 
capable  of  bearing  on  their  devoted  heads  the  sins  of 
those  in  high  places,  did  inestimable  service  to  M.  Thiers. 
Since  the  change  of  Ministry,  M.  Pascal  has  been 
oblioing  enough  to  run  off  with  the  scarlet  thread  about 
his  °horns— this  latter  a  ceremony  which,  by-the- 
bye,  was  neglected  until  he  was  well  away  in  the  wilder-  i 
ness  and  wrote  to  underfake  the  responsibility  of  ’ 
M.  Beule’s  letter  to  the  This  sort  of  thing, 

however,  is  not  understood  in  England  ;  we  are 
inclined  to  add — Would  that  it  were  !  Mr.  Ayrton  might 
then  have  been  sacrificed  long  ago,  and  we  could  have 
home  the  ordeal  of  saying  farewell  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  if  he  had  not  done  so  before,  might  have 
joined  the  scarlet-filleted  flock  on  this  business  of  the 
Zanzibar  Mail  Contract.  Government  by  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  very 
pleasant  and  very  nice  it  must  be  for  the  Ministry 
when  their  kind  friends  pat  them  on  the  back,  tell  them 
they  mustn’t  be  so  naughty  again,  and  say  that  just  for 
appearance’s  sake  a  little  inquiry  must  be  made — a  mere 
matter  of  form — after  which  everything  will  go  on  as 
smoothly  as  before.  C. 

THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

Any  man  of  sweeter  temperament  than  Jerrold’s 
^‘lemon-hearted  cjnic  ”  must  feel  rather  impatient — to 
put  it  mildly — at  the  present  world-wide  cackle  over  the  ] 
extremely  absurd  spectacle  of  monarchs  at  play.  Of 
course  it  would,  in  one  sense,  be  unreasonable  to  find 
fault  with  monarchs  for  their  playing  propensities:  as 
■with  the  worthy  Dr.  Watts’s  dogs,  “  ’tis  their  nature  to.” 
And  of  course,  when  the  true  realized  ideal  of  a  monarch 
visits  his  more  plebeian  crowned  brethren  of  Europe,  it  * 
is  but  natural  that  the  latter  should  play  aw^ay  to  the 
very  utmost  of  their  skill — a  skill  too,  conserved  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  hereditary  transmission  through  the  medium 
of  “  caste,”  i.e.  of  unnatural  selection,  and  so  having 
some  justification  for  its  existence,  in«  the  science  of  the 
day.  At  the  same  time  this  old-world,  or  Tory,  or 
obstructive  art  of  monarchical  ceremony  and  gym¬ 
nastic— the  counterpart,  be  it  observed,  of  the  art  of 
gymnastic  ecclesiastical — is  progressively  becoming  more 
and  mo?e  of  a  bore,  of  a  public  nuisance  in  fact. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  our  good  friend  “  the 
public  ”  here  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame.  In  its 
soul  there  still  exists  a  miserable  shred,  or  “  survival,” 
of  the  old  world  idea,  according  to  which  a  monarch 
honestly  attempted  to  be,  or,  at  all  events,  was  honestly 
accepted  as  being,  a  true  rroifiriy  Xauir,  a  shepherd  of  the 
people.  But  “  the  people  ” — at  all  events  as  it  exists  in 
this  island,  where,  let  us  hope,  the  Shah  is  busily  learn¬ 
ing  all  he  can  —  know  sufficiently  well  that  the 
monarchical  “  shepherd  ”  has  been  for  a  time  defunct. 
Nevertheless,  with  pathetic,  “  child-like  make-believe  ” 
— as  the  raythologists  say — the  people  occasionally  turn 
out  to  welcome  the  old  shepherd’s  ghost  as  he  (it,  w’e 
mean)  hurries  along,  “  squeaking  and  gibbering  ” — or  at, 
least,  nodding  its  gi’inning  death’s  head — through  their 
^y  streets. 

The  curious  thing  of  it  all  is  that  this  same  public 
Will  laugh  at  its  owm  “  demonstrations,”  as  soon  as  these 
are  over,  and  tell  you  that  John  Bull  will  “  turn  out  ” 
to  look  at  anything,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  provided 
<^aly  it  be  sufficiently  notorious.  A  progrcss  city¬ 
wards  by  the  Claimant  in  person,  or  by  a  princess 
or  duke’s  daughter  newly  recovered  from  the  measles, 
would  at  once  render  the  main  thoroughfares  impassable. 
Would  empty  the  beershops  of  their  customers,  and  then, 
as  the  crowning  exploit  of  the  demonstration,  would 
empty  them  of  their  liquor.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
1  nionarchical  “  survival,”  it  may  be  safely 

ai  ^wn  that  the  vague  sensation  of  being  in  a  crowd,  ^ 
ogether  with  the  more  definite  sensation  of  swallowing  | 


intoxicating  liquors,  are  the  chief  facts  which  account, 
for  the  phenomena  of  royal  gala  days.  The  “  body 
politic  ”  is  still  in  somewhat  of  an  unsound  state  ;  and 
until  it  shall  be  in  a  condition  resolutely  to  “  take  up  its 
bed  and  walk,”  the  small  flies  and  big  bluebottles  of 
royalty  shall  continue  to  swarm  and  buzz  about  it,  just 
as  flies  and  other  winged  things  buzz  about  all  un- 
soundness.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  unphilosophic  to  be 
morally  indignant  with  any  sort  of  monarchical  caper-* 
ings,.  even  when'  they  may  be  mischievous  to  outsiders. 

We  might,  as  the  author  of  ‘  Erewhon  ’  would  put  it,  just 
as  well  be  morally  indignant  with  kings  and  their  people 
in  a  case  of  their  suffering  from  asthma  or  measles. 

But  if  the  costly,  kill-time  mummeries  of  royalty  bo 
thus  in  a  manner  inevitable,  it  is  especially  a  pity  that 
kings  should  so  much  indulge  in  them  by  way  of  honour¬ 
ing  their  Persian  visitor,  even  though  that  visitor  does 
happen  to  be  the  king  par  excellence — the  king  whose 
position  and  career  best  illustrate  the  ideal  of  all  heredi¬ 
tary  kingship.  Had  His  Majesty  Nasr-ud-deen  signified 
at  the  beginning  that  he  wished  to  travel  simply  to 
amuse  himself  with  railway  trips,  late  suppers,  and  ballet 
dancing,  nothingof  course  could  have  been  more  inkeeping 
than  the  manner  of  his  reception.  In  that  case  also  the 
Shah  and  his  “august”  host  would  have  amply  discharged 
their  “  duty  ”  towards  themselves  and  society  by  paymg 
ridiculous  compliments  to  each  other,  exchanging  uniforms 
and  tagging  ribbons  and  expensive  gew-gaws  to  each 
other’s  waistcoats.  But  Nasr-ud-deen  went  to  the 
trouble  of  informing  his  subjects  what  his  real  motives 
were  in  visiting  Europe  ;  he  commended  them  earnestly 
to  the  care  of  his  most  faithful  Ministers,  and  added  the 
hint  that  he  would  take  care  to  have  daily  reports,  by 
•means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  of  what  was  doing  in 
Persia  during  his  absence.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
administration  of  Persia  was  rotten,  and  he  wanted  to 
see,  with  his  own  eyes,  how  they  managed  these  things 
in  Europe.  But  it  appears  that  one  main  result  of  his 
experience  has  been — so  it  has  been  stated  in  the  tele¬ 
grams — the  purchase  of  a  goodly  number  of  cannon  from 
Krupp’s  big  foundry.  By-and-by  these  Prussian  “  infants  ’  ’ 
will  1^  roaring  away  in  Teheran,  by  way  of  testifying 
.to  all  nations  in  what  manner  the  King  of  Kings  is  about 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Western  brethren.  If 
that  is  to  bo  the  style  of  the  Shah’s  education,  we 
simply  say  that  the  postponement — in  consequence  of 
his  visit,  and  as  advertised  in  all  the  papers — of  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  was  both  a  cruelty  and  insult  to 
every  cab-horse  and  stray  dog  in  London.  We  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  further  absurdity  of  closing  the 
Guildhall  Reading  Room,  if  the  Shah  has  come  among 
us  only  to  show  off  his  diamonds. 

Still,  the  condition  of  Persia  is  so  utterly  bad, 
that  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  the  Shah  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  turn  his  journey  to  some  account.  Ever  since  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  Agha  Mohammed,  the  first  Kajar 
— the  history  of  whose  cruelties  must  satisfy  every  reader 
with  a  morbid  taste  for  horrors — came  to  the  throne, 
the  Persian  story  has  been  one  of  misrule  and  misery. 
Even  the  very  boundaries  of  his  country  are  unknown 
to  the  Shah  himself.  “  Persia  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  Turkomania.”  By  all  means  ;  but  where  does  Tur- 
komania  begin  or  end  ?  That  is  the  puzzle,  and  one  over 
which  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  Nasr-ud  deen  may 
wasr  their  heads  in  vain.  The  Prussians  of  course 
would  solve  the  puzzle  at  once,  if  only  international 
suspicion  did  not  prevent  them. 

Nasr-ud-deen,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  f 
throne — i.e.  after  1848,  when  he  was  only  a  youth  of 
sixteen — tried  to  settle  his  Northern  boundary,  that  * 
is,  to  drive  back  the  Turkoman  hordes.  But  he  cut  off 
the  Turkoman  heads,  and  had  them  stuck  on  spear  points, 
to  little  or  no  purpose ;  for  as  late  as  five  years  ago 
the  robbers  were  again  at  Astrakan,  over  which  province 
the  Shah  had  appointed  as  governor,  not  a  capable 
statesman,  but  a  boy  who  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  a  friend  of  his.  That  sort  of  misrule  the  Shah 
might  very  well  stop,  simply,  not  by  coming  all  the  way 
to  Europe,  but  “  by  beginning  at  home.”  The  best 
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stat-esman — with  the  exception  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the  Shah’s 
grandfather,  who  died  as  crown  prince — that  Persia  has 
had  dnring  the  present  century,  was  Mirza  Jukee  Khan. 
This  Mirza  cut  down  useless  expenditure,  and  stopped 
numberless  corruptions ;  but  his  reward  was  a  barbarous 
death  by  order  of  his  master,  and  our  present  visitor.  Of 
course,  the  Shah’s  actions  must  be  judged  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  traditions  in  which  he  has  l^n 
brought  up.  He  lives  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere 
from  ours ;  and  the  occasional  efforts  he  has  made  in 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  good  direction,  show  that  he 
has  a  true  desire  for  the  bettering  of  his  country.  Thus, 
when  the  people  once  on  a  time  suffered  from  famine,  the 
Shah,  in  his  sorrow  and  anger,  offered  to  have  the  Minis¬ 
ters  hanged !  No  doubt  there  would  have  been  something 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  measure ;  but  still  the  hanging  of 
the  Ministers  would  not  enable  starvelings  to  keep  soul 

Famines  seem  to  be  periodical  in 


struggle.  He  had  therefore  no  connection  with  the 
Commune  during  the  later  and  more  violent  days  of  its 
career.  It  is  said  that  his  signatures  are  affixed  to 
several  deci*ees ;  among  others,  to  that  which  summoned 
M.  Thiers  to  appear  before  the  justice  of  the  people,  and 
another  which  authorized  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
the  hostages.  During  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  participation  in  these  insurrectionary  decrees 
he  has  never  shown  any  desire  to  fly  from  justice.  He 
has  never  quitted  the  capital.  He  has  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  several  military  courts.  He  has  been 
elected  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  raised  against  his 
filling  this  office.  In  his  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Assembly  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  if  an  authorization  to  prosecute  him  should  be 
accorded,  he  remarks,  “  I  did  not  fail  to  present  myself, 
when  summoned  by  the  public  prosecutors  of  the  courts- 
martial,  to  depose  on  facts,  relative  to  which  an  accu¬ 
sation,  followed  immediately  by  a  warrant  of  arrest, 
might  have  been  issued  against  me.  My  declarations 
were  taken  down,  and  I  recovered,  on  leaving  that 
sitting  in  entire  libeidy,  the  exercise  of  my  attributions 
as  Municipal  Councillor  for  the  City  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
my  usual  occupations,  without  ever  being  molested.” 
It  is  not  pretended  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  illegal 
acts  since  that  time.  In  1871  the  question  was  twice 
asked  in  the  National  Assembly,  why  M.  Ranc  had  not 
been  tried  by  court-martial,  and  the  Ministers  of  War 
and  Justice  both  replied  that  his  arrest  had  never  been 
called  for.  Any  day  since  the  fall  of  the  Commune 
General  Ladmirault  might  have  brought  him  to  trial, 
and  yet  he  never  attempted  to  do  so.  It  would  be  an 
idle  task  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  neither  public 
welfare,  nor  the  cause  of  justice  and  order,  required 
that  this  course  should  be  taken  now.  No  one  can 
have  followed  the  deliberations  of  the  bureaux  of  the 
Assembly  without  failing  to  recognize  that  the  true 
offence  which  has  roused  toe  Government  against  Ranc  is, 
not  his  brief  connection  with  the  Commune,  nor  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  gave  M.  Qambetta  at  Tours,  but  his  election 
by  95,000  voters  to  represent  the  democratic  City  of 
Lyons.  He  is  prosecuted,  not  in  spite  of  his  being  a 
deputy,  but  because  he  is  a  deputy.  “  There  are  re- 
I  prisals,”  said  a  member  of  the  Left,  “  and  they  may  lead 
us  far.”  If  M.  Ranc  is  guilty  to-day  he  was  guilty 
before  he  was  returned  for  the  Department  of  the  Rhone, 
and  why  did  General  Ladmirault  wait  till  the  ex-member 
of  the  Commune  was  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
before  he  demanded  authorization  to  prosecute  him? 
The  general  alone  can  reply  to  this  question ;  and  the 
committee  decided  from  the  first  that  he  should  not  be 
interrogated.  They  refuse  to  examine  either  General 
Ladmirault  or  the  late  ministers,  on  the  ground, 
they  say,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  inquire  int<f 
the  political  reasons  which  induced  the  Government 
of  M.  Thiers  to  delay  the  prosecution  of  M.  Ranc — a 
covert  phrase  evidently  designed  as  a  rebuke  to  M. 
Thiers  for  having  granted  so  long  an  immunity  to  the 
accused.  It  seems  strange  when  we  remember  the 
massacre  that  followed  the  entrance  of  the  Versaillist 
troops  into  Paris,  and  the  subsequent  shootings  at 
Satory,  that  anyone  should  think  of  accusing  M.  Thiers 
of  leniency  in  his  dealings  with  the  Commune.  The 
feeling  in  Paris  generally  is  that  M.  Ranc  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  the  object  of  the  intended  proceedings,  but  that 
the  aim  is  to  reach  M.  Thiers  as  well. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  General  Lad- 
mirault's  demand  declared  in  favour  of  authorizing  the 
prosecution  by  fourteen  votes  against  one  —  that  of 
M.  Pelletan.  Many  of  the  leading  French  papers 
express  very  strongly  their  regret  that  charts  so  Jong 
forgotten  against  a  man  should  now  be  revived.  To¬ 
day’s  sitting  shows  how  great  a  majority  in  the  Assembly 
supports  the  policy  of  the  Government.  M.  D. 

Paris,  June  19. 


and  body  together. 

Persia.  The  two  in  1861  and  1871  were  attended  with 
frightful  tragedies.  In  the  last  year  the  road  from 
Ispahan  to  Teheran  was  dotted  with  bodies  dead  and  dying 
of  hunger — the  dead  half  devoured  by  dogs.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  600?.  to  the  sufferers ;  and  if 
the  Shah  and  his  ministers  had  only  sold  a  tithe  of  those 
diamonds  with  which  they  literaJly  glitter,  and  over 
which  the  newspaper  correspondents  are  frantic,  the 
horrors  of  the  famine  might  have  been  temporarily  alle¬ 
viated.  As  these  famines  take  place  through  the  want 
of  roads,  or  the  vileness  of  those  which  exist,  let  us  hope 
that  the  Shah  may  learn  something  from  our  mode  of 
communication  in  England.  Let  us  hope  we  may 
never  hear  again  how  com  was  plentiful  and  to  spare 
in  Azerbidjan,  while  the  next  province — its  “roads” 
being  impassable  in  winter — was  literally  starving  for 
want  of  it.  Should  these  visitations  happen  again,  Nasr- 
ud-deen  may  be  put  to  the  painful  necessity  of  selling 
the  diamonds  which  made  such  a  sensation  in  St. 
Petersburg.  We  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  duly  im- 
oressed  with  our  own  insular  plainness.  Those  coats, 
and  robes,  and  sashes,  and  hilts,  and  head-gear  of  dia¬ 
monds  of  “  incredible  magnificence  ”  are  a  curse  to  the 
people.  They  imply  finding  poverty  elsewhere — 
especially  when  a  courtier  or  faithful  governor  must 
“  raise  the  wind  ”  somehow  to  make  his  presents,  and  so 
curry  favour.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  of  Nasr-ud-deen’s 
being  a  despot — that  is,  a  King  of  Kings — may  enable 
him,  as  ho  is  a  man  of  evident  determination,  to  sweep 
away  abuses  much  more  rapidly  than  could  be  done  by 
a  constitutional  government.  J.  M. 


M.  RANC. 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prosecute  M.  Ranc,  the  Deputy  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone,  for  his  connection  with  the 
Commune,  two  years  after  the  insurrection,  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  vindictive  violence 
wMch  must  rouse  the  indignation  of  all  honest  men. 

M.  Ranc,  who  comes  of  a  Republican  family  in  the 
old  Monarchical  province  of  Poitou,  was  bom  in 
December  1831,  and,  after  finishing  his  studies  in  the 
College  of  Poitiers,  by  carrying  off  the  prix  d^honneur  in 
philosophy,  came  to  Paris  in  1849  as  a  law  student. 
During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  he  led  an  active  life  as  a 
journalist  and  vigorous  opponent  to  the  Empire.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  4  he  joined  the  Government,  but  left  Paris  on 
October  14  in  a  balloon,  to  aid  M.  Gambetta  at  Tours. 
The  Dictator  made  him  Director  of  Public  Safety,  and 
commissioned  him  especially  to  keep  watch  overBonapart- 
ist  conspiracies  and  intrigues.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  when  it  sat  at  Boixleaux,  but  resigned  his  seat 
early  in  March,  1871,  because,  as  he  declared  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  his  conscience  forbade  his  retaining  it  a 
day  longer,  since  he  could  not  recognise  the  acts  of  that 
body  as  valid.  He  was  not  in  Paris  when  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  18th  of  March  broke  out,  but  he  arrived  two 
days  after,  and  immediately  set  about  organizing  a 
committee  of  conciliation.  When  the  elections  of  the 
26th  of  March  took  place  he  was  returned  for  the  9th 
Arrondissement,  and  from  that  day  till  April  5  he  was  a 
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the  criminal  laws  specially  AFFECT¬ 
ING  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.* 

I. 

In  considering  the  policy  and  justice  of  criminal 
laws  directed  against  special  classes  of  the  community, 
it  will  be  well  to  clear  the  way  by  a  short  preliminary 
examination  of  the  question — what  is  a  crime  ?  Why 
should  certain  wrongs  be  regarded  as  amply  redressed 
by  giving  damages  or  compensation,  while  others  can¬ 
not  be  passed  over  without  punishment  ?  This  question, 
which  perhaps  at  the  first  glance  may  seem  so  easy  that 
a  child  could  answer  it,  is  really  one  of  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  acts,  such  as  murder,  theft  in  its  grosser 
forms,  and  the  more  dangerous  kind  of  assaults,  are  every¬ 
where,  or  nearly  everywhere,  held  to  be  crimes ;  but  when 
we  go  beyond  these  we  find  the  greatest  poefeible  diversity 
in  the  laws  of  different  nations,  and  I  might  occupy 
several  hours  in  detailing  the  contrariety  of  practice'that 
prevails,  and  still  more,  has  prevailed,  on  what  would 
seem  an  elementary  branch  of  law.  I  shall  content 
myself,  however,  with  quoting  the  words  and  authority 
of  Sir  William  Erie,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  He  says,  “A  ‘  wrong  ’  is  a  violation  of  a  right  not 
amounting  to  a  crime,  being  a  civil  injury ;  a  ‘  crime  *  is 
such  a  violation  of  a  private  right  or  of  a  duty  as  affects 
the  interest  of  the  public  ;  it  is  known  in  practice  to  be 
classed  as  a  crime  ;  but  the  essence  of  criminality  has 
not  been  defined  at  common  law.’*  You  will  observe 
that  this  is  no  definition,  but  an  honest  confession  by 
one  of  our  great  judges,  that  the  English  law  possesses 
no  definition  of  crime.  It  knows  crimes  only,  it  cannot 
tell  what  crime  is.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
authoritative  or  accepted  definition,  I  must  endeavour 
to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  criminality,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  guide  us  in  the  present  discussion. 

In  the  words  just  quoted  from  Sir  William  Erie, 
there  is  a  reference  to  one  of  the  ingredients  of  crime. 
Crime  is  not  merely  a  private  wrong,  but  one  that 
affects  the  interest  of  the  public.  This  can  be  proved 
by  a  simple  fact.  When  a  person  suffers  a  private 
injury,  he  is  permitted  to  make  any  terms  with  the 
wrongdoer  that  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  suffers  from  a 
criminal  act,  he  is  bound  to  prosecute  the  offender,  and 
is  himself  guilty  of  an  offence  if  he  takes  compensation 
.without  bringing  the  offender  to  public  justice.  The 
law  does  not  permit  an  injured  person  to  compromise 
with  a  felon.  The  rule  is  not,  however,  universal, 
and  there  are  instances  in  our  own  laws,  as  well  as 
in  foreign  systems,  where  it  is  quite  ‘  optional  with 
the  sufferer  to  prosecute.  Still  it  may  be  taken  as 
pretty  generally  true  that  the  State  has  an  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  criminal  acts  more  than  in  purely 
civil  wrongs.  We  may  therefore  say  a  crime  is  a  sort 
of  act  that  the  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
courage,  and  to  punish  with  all  needful  severity. 

But  this  is  painfully  vague,  and  we  must  try  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  more  definite  conception  of  “  crime  ”  by  going 
on  another  tack.  Consider  the  kind  of  remedy  applied 
to  criminal  acts.  The  weapons  of  the  criminal  law  are 
fine,  imprisonment,  bodily  chastisement,  or  death.  It 
acts  purposely  by  the  infiiction  of  pain,  and  its  object  is 
to  repress  certain  acts  by  the  deterring  influence  of 
object  is  not  remedial.  It  does  not  seek,  as 
the  civil  law  does,  to  repair  the  damage  already  done,  or  it 
does  not  confine  itself  to  that ;  its  main  object  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  repetition  of  similar  acts  in  future.  Now 
,we  may  roughly  say  that  those  are  acts  reprobated 
hy  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  considered 
lutoifestly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  society.  These  two 
hmgs  are  essential  to  the  permanence  of  any  criminal 
It  must  be  injurious  ti)  society,  and  it  must  excite 
•  e  moral  reprehension  of  the  community.  As  an 
example  of  the  criminal  law  violating  the  first  condition, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  witchcraft.  Witches  at  one  time 
®^®idered  very  dangerous.  As  soon,  however,  as 
People  became  enlightened  enough  to  dismiss  their  idle 
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fears  about  witches,  the  crime  of  witchcraft  disappeared. 
As  an  example  of  a  criminal  law  in  antagonism  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  we  may  take  the  crimint  1 
laws  against  religious  dissenters.  Undoubtedly 
periods  of  religious  fervour,  the  adherents  of  a  dominant 
faith  do  consider  any  disagreement  with  their  opiniors 
to  be  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  persuade  themselves 
that  the  very  existence  of  society  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  success  of  certain  particular  theories  about  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  human  species  in 
the  next  world.  So  far  then  as  the  majority 
is  concerned,  there  exist  all  the  materials  for 
constituting  heresy  a  crime.  But  the  heretics  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  perverted  and  unjust  application  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law.  The  result  is  that  heresy  cannot  continue  to  be 
a  crime,  for  either  the  minority  are  stamped  out,  and 
heresy  becomes  as  obsolete  as  the  Black  Plague,  or  the 
majority  are  obliged  to  give  way  and  repeal  the  penal 
enactments  directed  against  dissenters.  We  maj',  there¬ 
fore,  say,  without  pretending  to  exhaustive  accuracy 
that  a  crime  must  be  something  which  is  either  incom¬ 
patible  with  or  very  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  society 
generally,  and  it  must  be  regarded  in  that  light  by  the 
community  generally. 

This  test  of  the  criminality  of  an  act  is  very  vague, 
and  we  should  shrink  from  trusting  too  much  to  it  in 
any  difficult  case ;  but  there  is  another  test  which  is 
more  easy  to  apply.  It  is  the  test  of  equality.  We 
,  know  that  inequality  is  the  characteristic  of  the  paternal, 
patriarchal,  and  despotic  forms  of  government.  There  is 
often  a  curled  darling,  who  can  steal  a  horse  with  im¬ 
punity,  while  his  ill-favoured  brother  dare  not  lock  over 
the  hedge ;  but  the  characteristic  of  a  free  people,  and 
of  a  just  system  of  laws,  is  its  absolute  impartiality,  its 
knowing  no  distinction  of  persons,  its  irresistible  powder, 
which  can  crush  a  duke  and  smite  a  collier.  We  may  go 
further  :  the  criminal  law  must  not  only  be  just,  it  must 
be  above  suspicion ;  it  must  not  only  oe  right^us,  but 
it  must  evidently  appear  so  to  the  average  mind.  It  is 
far  better  to  run  the  risk  of  a  little  evil,  than  to  create 
and  foster  a  public  opinion  adverse  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  criminal  law,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  live  by  the  breath  of  public  opinion.  Its  chief  sting 
is  not  the  merely  physical  suffering  it  directly  imposes,  it 
is  the  degradation  it  inflicts.  Tlie  criminal  only  really 
feels  his  punishment  when  it  is  over,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  society  a  marked  man  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  physical  restraint  is  after  all  only  a  symbol  of  the 
real  punishment ;  it  is  a  mark  of  the  mixed  feelings  of 
hatred,  contempt,  and  distrust  with  which  his  conduct 
causes  him  to  be  regarded.  If  this  be  not  so,  if  the 
criminal  law  does  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public, 
then  its  task  is  indeed  an  up-hill  one  ;  it  may  punish, 
but  it  cannot  deter;  it  creates  a  conspiracy  against 
itself,  and  prepares  the  instruments  of  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  more,  if  the  acts  that  the  law  punishes 
are  not  only  not  reprobated,  but  are  positively  approved 
by  the  classes  to  which  it  applies,  then  the  law  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Like  a  harsh  parent  who  over¬ 
stretches  his  authority,  it  becomes  the  object  of  indis- 
criminating  dislike  and  hostility. 

In  applying  those  considerations  to  the  subject  that 
is  now  before  us,  I  shall  proceed  in  a  his¬ 
torical  order.  The  law,  as  it  now  is,  cannot  really  be 
understood  apart  from  its  history.  In  the  light  of 
the  past  alone  can  we  understand  and  judge  the 
present.  The  first  period  to  bo  considered  extends  from 
the  year  1350  to  the  year  1720.  During  all  that  time 
we  find  statutes  whose  declared  object  is  to  keep  down 
wages.  After  1720  and  onwards  to  1824  we  find  the 
direct  attempt  to  keep  down  wages  given  up,  and  the 
criminal  law  during  this  period  is  invoked  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  combination  among  workmen  to  increase  their 
wages.  From  1824  to  1871  we  have  a  partially  legalised 
trade-unionism,  hampered  by  the  law  of  conspiracy  and 
the  doctrine  of  restraint  of  trade.  At  the  present  time 
the  working  classes,  or  rather  certain  portions  of  them, 
are  subject  specially  to  three  branches  of  criminal  law,^ 
and  with  these  we  must  deal  separately :  (1)  the  law  ot 
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tive ;  “  And  chiefly  for  that  the  wages  and  allow¬ 
ances  limited  and  rated  in  many  of  the  said  statutes 
are  in  divers  places  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to 
this  time,  respecting  the  advancement  of  prices  of  all 
things  belonging  to  the  said  labourers  and  servants ;  the 
said  laws  cannot  be  conveniently,  without  the  great  grief 
and  burden  of  the  poor  labourer  and  hired  man,  be  put 
in  good  and  due  execution.”  The  statute  proceeded 
to  give  to  the  justices  in  counties,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  in  towns,  the  power  to  fix  wages,  and  enacted 
that  whoever  gave  more  than  was  fixed  by  the  justices 
should  forfeit  5Z.,  and  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  and 
that  every  labourer  who  took  more  was  to  get  twenty- 
one  days.  It  is  worth  observing  that  there  is  no  penalty 
for  giving  or  taking  less  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
justices  or  mayor  and  corporation.  Well,  nearly 
two  centuries  after  this  Act  of  Elizabeth,  in  1720 
(7  Geo.  I.,  st.  1,  c.  13)  we  find  an  Act  directed 
against  the  tailors  of  London  and  Westminster, 
to  ,  prevent  their  raising  their  wages  by  combina¬ 
tion,  and  giving  two  months’  imprisonment  for  taking 
higher  wages  than  were  fixed  by  the  Act.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  nefarious  legislation  by  which  the 
Government  of  England  tried  to  keep  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  poverty  for  the  glory  and  convenience  “  as 
well  of  the  Lords  as  all  the  Commons.”  The  labouring 
part  of  the  population  is  necessarily  the  most  numerous, 
and,  therefore,  the  object  of  legislation,  guided  by  the 
maxim  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
ought  to  be  to  enrich  the  working  class,  to  raise  their 
wages  to  the  highest  possible  point.  Not  such  were  the 
thoughts  of  our  kings — Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  or 
Hanoverian  ;  not  such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  families  of  England.  Their  object  was  the  greatest 
greed  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

But  the  attempt  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  that  is,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  for  the 
benefit  “as  well  of  the  Lords  as  all  the  Commons,”  is 
not  the  only  crime  that  lies  at  the  door  of  our  English 
Government.  The  labourer  was  oppressed  in  other 
ways.  His  freedom  of  locomotion  was  restrained.  I 
may  quote  the  words  of  the  12  Ric.  II.  cc.  3-9  (1388, 
repealed  1G03) :  “No  servant  nor  labourer,  man  or 
woman,  shall  depart  at  the  end  of  their  term  out  of  the 
hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake  where  he  is  dwelling,  to 
serve  or  dwell  elsewhere,  or  under  colour  of  going  on 
pilgrimage,  unless  he  carry  a  letter  patent,  containing 
the  cause  of  his  going  and  the  time  of  his  return,  if  he 
is  to  return,  under  the  King’s  Seal.”  It  is  curious  to 
read  the  form  of  license  provided  by  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

“  Memorandum. 

“  That  A.  B.,  late  servant  to  C.  D.,  of  E.,  husbandman 

(or  taylor,  &c.),  in  the  county  of - ,  is  licensed  to 

depart  from  his  said  master,  and  is  at  liberty  to  serve 
elsewhere,  according  to  the  statute  in  that  caso  made 
and  provided.” 

Such  a  license  required  the  signature  of  the  chief 
constable  and  two  householders,  and  must  be  registered 
by  the  parson  or  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  effect  of  this 
sort  of  enactment  was,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  labourer 
moving  about  to  better  his  position.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  punishments  were  severe  ;  and  in  one  statute 
(1539)  34  Ed.  III.,  cap  10,  we  find  an  enactment  to  the 
effect  that  labourers  going  about  without  license  should 
be  declared  outlaws,  and  burned  with  the  letter  F  on 
the  forehead  as  if  they  had  been  fugitive  slaves. 

After  such  tyrannical  provisions,  it  will  excite  no 
surprise  to  find  in  one  statute  a  provision  that  no  person 
brought  up  to  agricultural  labour  to  the  age  of  twelve, 
should  be  allowed  to  learn  any  trade  or  handicraft 
(15  Ric.  II.,  caps.  3-9,  1388)  ;  a  piece  of  tyranny  that 
lasted  for  more  than  200  years  (1603) ;  in  another 
(7  Hen.  IV.  cap.  17,  1405 ;  rep.  1803),  that  ‘‘no  one 
shall  put  their  child  apprentice  withiin  any  city  or 
borough,  unless  they  have  land  or  rent  oi  20s. 
annum ;  but  they  shall  be  put  to  such  labour  as 
their  father  and  mother  use,  or  as  their  estates 
require,  on  pain  of  one  year’s  imprisonment,  fine,  and 


conspiracy  ;  (2)  the  law  of  threats  or  molestation  ;  and 
(3)  criminal  breach  of  contract. 

II. 

For  upwards  of  four  hundred  years,  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  criminal  law  was 
invoked  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  workman  in  a 
state  of  semi-serfdom.  During  that  long  period  did  the 
labourer  sojourn  in  the  house  of  bondage.  Royal  families 
rose  and  fell,  there  were  civil  wars  between  two  royal 
factions  and  between  royalty  itself  and  political  free¬ 
dom,  the  deposition  of  an  ancient  line  of  monarchs,  a 
revolution  in  religion,  the  slow  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  British  constitution,  the  rise  of  the  middle 
classes  into  wealth  and  power — in  short,  four  centuries 
of  English  history  still  leave  the  English  workman  more 
than  half  a  slave.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Froude  has  drawn 
a  sweet  idyllic  picture  of  this  period,  and  has  even 
spoken  of  the  law  as  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  work¬ 
man  to  save  him  from  the  extortionate  grasp  of  the 
capitalist.  If  imagination  could  make  history,  Mr.  Froude 
would  bo  a  very  great  historian  ;  but,  as  opposed  to  his 
cheering  description,  I  shall  cite  the  very  words  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  not  laying  down  the  law  merely,  but 
adding  reasons  with  a  frankness  that  shows  there  was  no 
necessity  for  concealment.  The  earliest  enactment  to 
which  I  need  refer — commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
Labourers — was  passed  shortly  after  the  Black  Plague, 
which  had  overrun  and  nearly  depopulated  Europe.  It 
is  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.,  1350-51.  The  effect 
of  the  plague  in  reducing  the  population  was  so  gi’eat 
that  a  remarkable  opportunity  was  offered  by  the  demand 
for  labour  for  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  labourers. 
The  preamble  of  the  statute  recutes  “  the  .malice  of 
servants,  which  were  idle,  and  not  willing  to  serve  after 
the  pestilence  without  taking  excessive  wages.”  Thirty- 
eight  years  after,  in  the  12th  of  Richard  II.,  another 
Act  speaks  of  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  labourers 
in  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages.  It  states  “  that 
servants  and  labourers  will  not,  nor  by  a  long  season 
w  ould  serve  and  labour  without  outrageous  and  excessive 
hire,  and  much  more  'than  hath  been  given  to  such 
servants  and  labourers  in  any  time  past,  so  that  for 
the  dearness  of  the  said  servants  and  labourers,  the 
husbands  and  land-tenants  cannot ,  pay  their  rents,  nor 
hardly  live  upon  their  lands,  to  the  great  damage  and 
loss  as  well  of  the  Lords  as  all  the  Commons.”  The 
frankness  of  this  statement  relieves  us  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  comment.  If  the  labourer  got  more  than  he  w  as 
wont  to,  then  the  lords  must  have  got  less ;  and,  of  course, 
that  was  a  crime  of  heinous  dimensions. 

The  general  object  of  legislation  during  the  period 
now  under  examination  was  to  keep  down  wages.  The 
Statute  of  Labourers  provides  for  agricultural  labourers 
and  for  artisans.  With  regard  to  agricultural  labourers, 
it  enacts  that  they  shall  not  get  more  wages  than  they 
did  before  the  plague,  “and  that  none  take  in  the  time 
of  haymaking  but  a  penny  a  day.”  The  wages  of  master 
freemasons  were  fixed  at  4d!.  a  day,  other  masons  3d., 
and  their  labourers  l^d.,  during  the  seikson  from  Easter 
to  St.  Michael,  and  from  that  time  less  according  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  justices.  The  next  statute,  passed  thirty- 
eight  years  afterwaixis,  shows  that  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  had  not  been  very  successful,  and  it  makes 
another  attempt  to  keep  down  the  labourer,  and  we  find 
that  the  13  Ric.  II.  gives  power  to  the  justices  to  fix  the 
wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  craftsmen.  About 
fifty  years  later  w^e  find  in  a  statute  of  Henry  VI.  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  “masters  could  not  get  servants  without  giving 
higher  wages  than  allowed  by  the  statute,”  and  gives 
justices  power  to  fix  w'ages  (6  Hen.  VI.  c.  3,  1427). 
This  is  very  strong  evidence  to  sho>v  that  the  statutes 
fixed  the  wages  far  too  low,  because  even  with  all  the 
engines  of  tyranny  at  their  back,  the  masters  could  not 
resist  the  competition  among  themselves  by  which  wages 
were  raised.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  tne  great  Con¬ 
solidation  Statute  of  Elizabeth  (1562).  This  statute 
gives  power  to  the  justices  to  fix  wages,  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  parliamentary  tariff*  having  broken  down. 
The  words  of  the  Act  (5  Eliz.  c.  4)  are  instruc¬ 
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ransom  in  another  (5  Eliz.  c.  4,  s.  4),  that  craftsmen 
must  work  for  any  master  who  requests  them  and  offers 
the  statutory  wages,  and  that  persons  above  twelve  or 
under  sixty  shall  serve  in  agriculture  unless  they  are 
either  “  gentlemen  bom  or  engaged  in  certain  occupa¬ 
tions  specified  in  the  Act.  I  need  hardly  add,  after  these 
gpeciinens  of  legislation,  that  servants  who  deserted 
their  employment  were  liable  to  imprisonment ;  for  even 
those  who  encouraged  them  to  improve  their  position 
were  exposed  to  be  “  grievously  punished  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  said  justices.” 

The  chapter  of  English  law  that  I  have  now  dealt 
with  carries  its  commentary  with  it.  No  words  of 
mine  could  exhibit  their  iniquity  in  a  clearer  light  than 
they  do  themselves.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  next 
subject — that  of  combination  among  w’orkmen,  which 
in  legal  parlance  is  called  conspiracy.  The '  men 
who  could  pass  such  statutes  as  those  cited,  were 
not  likely  to  tolerate  any  combination  of  workmen  to  raise 
wages.  We  therefore  find  seventy-five  years  after  the  Sta¬ 
tute  of  Labourers,  an  Act  (3  Hen.  VI.,  c.  1, 1423)  directed 
against  the  chaptere,  or  congregations  of  masons.  Those 
who  cause  such  chapters  to  assemble  shall  be  adjudged  for 
felons,  and  all  who  go  to  them  are  to  be  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment.  Then  came  the  statute  of  2  and  3  Edw.  VI., 
c.  15  (1548),  making  various  combinations  among  work¬ 
men  illegal  and  punishable  with  imprisonment.  Thus 
until  the  year  1824  it  was  a  statutory  crime  for  two  or 
more  workmen  to  agree  together  to  ask  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours.  For  upwards  of  four  hundred  years,  to 
1824,  the  ban  of  the  law  w^as  on  workmen,  and  every 
attempt  to  combine  for  their  improvement  was  put  down 
with  merciless  severity.  I  could  not  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  the  judicial  mind  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Lord  Kenyon,  in  a  case  tried 
before  him  in  1799  (R.  Hammond)  (2  Esp.  719).  Some 
w  orkmen  were  tried  before  him  for  the  crime  of  com¬ 
bining  to  raise  their  wages.  In  the  course  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  was  stated  that  the  demands  of  the  journeymen 
had  been  occasioned  by  some  of  the  masters  giving  wages 
beyond  what  were  the  usual  ones  in  the  trade.  Lord 
Kenyon  said,  “  that  masters  should  be  cautious  of  con¬ 
ducting  themselves  in  that  way,  as  they  were  as  liable 
to  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  as  the  journeymen,  and 
there  was  a  case  where  a  master,  from  showing  too 
great  indulgence  to  his  men,  had  become  himself  the 
object  of  a  prosecution.” 

The  Act  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129,  1824)  legalised  combina-  j 
tions  for  improving  wages  or  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  But  this  was  far 
from  giving  security  to  the  workmen.  When  the  bit- 
temessof  the  statute  law  had  passed,  and  when  ostentatious 
oppression  of  workmen  was  no  longer  safe,  a  new  w^eapon 
was  found  by  which  trades  unions  could  be  harassed. 
This  instrument  was  forged  by  the  judges,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  conspiracy.  This  part  of  the  law 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a  most  admirable  and  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright.*  Mr.  Wright 
shows  that  originally,  in  the  English  law,  there  was  no 
such  offence  known  as  conspiracy.  The  well-known 
three  ordinances  of  conspirators  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
are  the  first  instance  of  a  distinct  crime  of  conspiracy. 

It  was  in  the  Star  Chamber  that  the  idea  germinated. 
The  atmosphere  of  that  Court,  so  congenial  to  tyranny, 
fit  to  ripen  the  noxious  plant  of  conspiracy.  There 
IS  nothing  that  tyrants  hate  so  much  as  combination. 
They  know  that  tyranny  rests  upon  the  isolation  of 
individuals.  It  was  held  in  the  Poulterer’s  Case, 
^  it  was  called,  in  1611,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
a  crime,  although  nothing  had  been  done  beyond  the 
mere  agreement.  The  next  step  was  *  to  hold  that 
every  combination  to  commit  a  crime  was  itself 
a  crime.  In  this  respect,  conspiracy  took,  to  some 
extent  the  place  of  a  law  to  suppress  attempts  at  crime  ; 

ut  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  the  judges 
“fld  punished  attempts  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  con¬ 
spiracy.  Henceforth  combinations  to  do  various  things 
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that  were  not  crimes  were  treated  as  crimes,  and  thus 
the  law  of  conspiracy  was  launched  on  that  shoreless 
ocean  in  which  it  has  never  yet  found  a  haven.  As  soon 
as  the  judges  departed  from  the  sound  maxim — that  an 
act  could  not  be  criminal  when  done  by  two  persons  that 
was  not  criminal  when  done  by  one — they  had  neither 
chart  nor  compass,  and  since  that  time  nobody  has  ever 
been  able  to  define  a  conspiracy.  It  w’as,  then,  this  vague 
and  dangerous  crime  that  was  brought  into  play  when 
the  old  statutes  against  the  labourers  were  falling  into 
odium  and  decay.  From  1800  to  1872  the  law  has  been 
disfigured  by  the  application  to  innocent  acts  of  working¬ 
men  of  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy ;  and  Justice  Brett  only 
the  other  day  told  a  jury  that  wherever  two  or  three 
men  gathered  together  to  influence  the  employer  in  his 
mode  of  conducting  his  business,  then  the  crime  of  con¬ 
spiracy  stalked  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  in  effect  that  they 
were  as  reprobate  as  perjurers.  Whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  does  not  much  matter  in  the  present  discussion : 
it  is  enough  that  a  judge  in  his  position  should  have  laid 
down  such  a  doctrine  and  been  prepared  to  act  upon  it. 
The  recent  act  of  1871,  which  relieves  combinations 
among  workmen  from  illegality  merely  by  reason  of 
their  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  only  exempts  them 
upon  one  ground  out  of  many  open  to  the  ingenuity  of 
judges  and  special  pleaders. 

In  1824  the  country  was  in  a  state  dangerous  to  deal 
with.  The  current  was  already  strong  by  which  the 
Reform  Bill  was  carried  in  1832,  and  an  unmistak¬ 
able  symptom  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  was  the  Act  by  which  trades  unions 
were  legalised  so  far  as  they  were  directed  towards  in¬ 
creasing  wages  or  shortening  hours.  This  looked  all 
very  well.  But  under  the  grass  there  larked  a  snake. 
The  wily  gentlemen  who  carried  that  Act  took  good  care 
to  take  back  with  the  left  hand  what  they  gave  away 
with  the  right.  Under  the  pretext  of  shielding  the 
workmen  from  illegal  violence  of  their  fellow-workmen, 
these  gentlemen  invented  a  new  set  of  crimes  for  the 
express  molestation  of  trades  unionists.  The  cry  was  now 
raised  of  freedom  for  labour  and  protection  from  the 
tyranny  of  trades  unions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  cry  is  seldom  heard  of  from  the  oppressed  workmen 
themselves,  but  we  generally  find  that  it  is  the  employer 
who  steps  forward  as  the  champion,  who  institutes  con¬ 
ducts,  and  pays  for  the  prosecution.  Well,  then,  let  us 
see  what  were  the  new  laws  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  special  benefit  of  trades  unions.  As  the  Act  of  6  Geo.  IV. 
which  introduced  this  unheard-of  offence  is  substantially’ 
repealed  in  the  Act  of  1871,  I  shall  quote  the  section 
from  the  latter  Act. 

1.  Every  person  who  shall  do  any  one  or  more  of  the  following 
acts,  that  is  to  say, 

(1) ,  Use  violence  to  any  person  or  any  property, 

(2) .  Threaten  or  intimidate  any  person  in  such  manner  as  would 

justify  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  made  to  him,  to 
bind  over  the  person  so  threatening  or  intimidating  to  keep 
the  peace, 

(3) .  Molest  or  obstruct  any  person  in  manner  defined  by  this 

section, 

with  a  view  to  coerce  such  person, — 

(1) .  Being  a  master  to  dismiss  or  to  cease  to  employ  any  work¬ 

man,  or  being  a  workman  to  quit  any  employment  or  to 
return  work  before  it  is  finished  ; 

(2) .  Being  a  master  not  to  offer  or  being  a  workman  not  to  accept 

any  employment  or  work ; 

(3) .  Being  a  master  or  workman  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to 

any  temporary  or  permanent  association  or  combination; 

(4) .  Being  a  master  or  workman  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty 

imposed  by  any  temporary  or  permanent  association  or 
combination ; 

(5) .  Being  a  master  to  alter  the  mode  of  carrying  on  bis  business, 

or  the  number  or  description  of  any  persons  employed  by 
him, 

shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

A  person  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  molest 
or  obstruct  another  person  in  any  of  the  following  cases ;  that  is 
to  say, , 

(1) .  If  he  persistently  follow  such  person  about  from  place  to 

place : 

(2) .  If  he  hide  any  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  owned  or 

used  by  such  person,  or  deprive  him  of  or  hinder  him  in 
the  use  thereof : 
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(3).  If  he  vatch  or  leeet  the  hottfe  er  other  place  where  such 
person  resides  or  works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens 
to  be,  or  the  approivch  to  suth  horse  or  place,  or  if  with 
two  or  more  otner  persons  he  follow  such  person  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  manner  in  or  through  any  street  or  road. 

The  crime  consists  of  violence,  threats,  intimidation, 
molesiation,  or  obstruction  in  the  specified  cases.  The 
same  words  occur  in  the  repealed  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  and 
it  is  worth  while  considering  how  they  operate.  In  1851 
Duffield  and  others  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  (5  Cox. 
431)  to  obstruct  Mr.  Perry ;  and  what  they  did  amounted 
briefly  to  this,  that  they  gave  his  workmen  money  to 
leave  his  employment.  The  jury  negatived 'the  counts 
for  intimidation,  but  nevertheless  the  accused  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  months  imprison¬ 
ment.  They  would  not  have  got  more  if  they  had 
been  area  sneaks  on  the  outlook  for  a  burglary ; 
they  would  probably  have  got  less  if  they  had  thrashed 
their  wives  nearly  to  the  point  of  death.  Justice 
Patteson  said  that  persuading  workmen  to  leave 
their  work  was  “obstruction” — r.e.,  a  crime  punishable 
with  three  months.  He  also  said  it  w  as  “  intimidation  ” 
to  tell  a  master  that  if  he  did  not  do  certain  things  his 
hands  would  be  withdrawn.  And  the  judge  made  this 
curious  observation :  “  It  is  far  better,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  workmen  to  be  left  to  act  as  they  themselves 
think  proper,  instead  of  having  so  powerful  a  body,  as 
it  seems  this  Association  must  1^,  with  the  money  which 
they  are  said  to  have  at  command.”  We  cannot  ask  the 
judge — Better  for  whom  ?  but  we  can  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  saying  it  was  not  better  for  the  workmen,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  for  the  master.  In  another  case, 
BO  late  as  1867,  it  has  been  held  a  “  threat  ”  to  say  that 
the  men  would  leave  unless  a  non-society  man  joined 
the  society  (Skinner  v.  Ketch)  10  Cox,  493.  In  a  still 
more  important  case,  somewhat  earlier  (Walsbyv.  Anley) 
3  £.  <&  E.  517,  the  workmen  in  a  certain  shop  were  con¬ 
victed  for  having  said  that  they  would  leave  their 
work  unless  tw'o  men  were  discharged.  This  case 
is  worth  quoting,  for  the  sake  of  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Cockbum.  “Any  number  of  workmen 
who  agree  in  considering  some  of  their  fellow-workmen 
obnoxious,  have  each  a  perfect  right  to  put  to  their  em¬ 
ployer  the  alternative  oi  either  retaining  their  services 
by  discharging  the  obnoxious  persons  or  losing  those 
services  by  retaining  those  persons  in  his  employment.” 
That,  according  to  his  lordship,  is  right  and  lawful. 
Now  we  shall  hear,  in  contrast  to  that,  what  constitutes 
a  dreadful  crime  for  which  those  men  deserve  to  be 
degraded,  incarcerated,  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  been 
low  cheats,  getting  money  by  false  pretences.  “  But  if 
they  go  further  and  not  content  with  simply  putting. the 
alternative  to  the  employer,  combine  to  coerce  him,  by 
threats  of  doing  something  wffiich  is  likely  to  operate  to 
his  injury  (*.e.  in  this  case,  to  withdraw  in  a  body),  into 
discharging  the  obnoxious  persons,  I  think  they  may 
properly  be  said  to  bring  themselves  within  the  3rd  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Statute.”  It  certainly  requires  a  fine 
discrimination  to  distinguish  between  those  two  cases, 
but,  according  to  the  judgment,  there  is  the  gulf  that 
separates  innocent  and  lawful  acts  from  crimes  and 
ignominy.  The  definition  of  Sir  W.  Erie,  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Trades  Unions  Commission  of  1807, 
is  worth  quoting.  A  threat :  “  If  any  person,  with  the 
purpose  of  threatening,  conveys  to  the  mind  of  another 
that  he  will  bring  an^  form  of  evil  upon  him,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  him  to  do  one  of  the  acts  mentioned 
in  the  statute,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  used  a  threat 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  guilt.”  It  may  be  added 
here,  however,  that  the  threat,  according  to  the  law, 
ought  to  be  a  threat  to  do  an  illegal  act,  using  the  word 
illegal  in  a  wide  sense.  Intimidation  is  “  by  any  words 
or  deeds  which  might  create  fear.” 

This  Act,  then,  is  open  to  two  fatal  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  the  words  are  so  vague,  that  nobody  can  tell 
whether  he  is  committing  a  crime  or  not.  The  Act 
speaks  of  a  threat  or  intimidation  such  as  would  justify  a 
justice  in  binding  over  a  person  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
what  sort  of  a  standard  is  that  ?  Who  can  tell  what  a 
justice  might  think  sufficient  to  justify  him,  at  least  if 


there  was  any  smell  of  a  trades  union  in  a  case  ?  We 
may  pity  the  draughtsman  in  his  endeavour  to  give  a 
limit  to  loose  words,  such  as  have  perhaps  no  parallel  in 
any  system  of  laws  in  the  world.  It  was  a  last  desperate 
resource,  and  we  cannot  congratulate  him  upon  it.  A 
more  successful  attempt  is  made  to  define  obstruction 
and  molestation,  but  even  the  definition  of  these  words 
contains  the  extraordinary  crime  of  “  watching  or  beset¬ 
ting  a  house.”  I  doubt  whether  the  civilized  world  can 
produce  any  example  of  absurdity  in  the  manufacture  of 
crime  to  be  compared  with  this  latest  product  of  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament. 

But  another  objection  remains.  Certain  acts  lawful 
in  anybody  but  a  trades  unionist,  are  made  crimes, 
and  the  Act  limits  the  punishment  to  three  months ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  is  evidently  no  match  for 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  advise  our  prosecutions. 
All  England  is  scandalised  with  the  monstrous  sentence 
passed  on  the  women  at  Chipping  Norton,  but  few  are 
aware  that  they  might  have  got  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  Had  the  injured  farmer  gone  to  his  lawyer,  and 
framed  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  these  women  would 
have  been  had  up  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  and  after  being 
convicted  by  a  jury  of  their  countrymen,  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  presiding  judge  whether  they 
should  get  two  years  or  two  days.  Hence,  by  the 
joint  effect  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  the  most  trivial  and  trumpery  offence 
is  indictable  and  punishable  by  two  years’  imprisonment, 
if  more  than  one  person  is  concerned,  as  is  nearly  always 
the  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  imprisonment  of  workmen  for 
breach  of  contract.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
workmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  any  master  that  de- 
manded  their  services,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  it  was 
only  natural  that  servants  who  departed  before  the  end 
of  their  term  should  be  imprisoned  until  they  returned. 
(5  Eliz.  c.  4,  ss.  4,  9.)  This  is  the  true  origin  of  an 
anomaly  that  has  severely  taxed  the  defenders  of  the 
existing  law.  Why  a  workman  should  be  sent  to  prison 
for  breaking  a  contract  with  his  employer,  when  for  the 
breach  of  any  other  contract  he  could  only  be  made  to 
pay  compensation  is  a  problem  that  human  reason  would 
be  unable  to  solve  but  for  the  knowledge  that  it  was  simply 
a  lingering  badge  of  servitude — a  relic  of  the  odious 
class  tyranny  of  the  Tudors.  The  modem  statute  law, 
however,  dates  from  the  reign  of  George  III.,  from  an 
enactment  passed  in  1765,  and  set  aside  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  Act  in  1867 — a  period  of  one  hundred  and  two 
years.  That  Act  of  George  III.  (6  Geo.  IH.,  c. 
25)  applied  to  “  artificers,  callicoe  printers,  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  miners,  colliers,  keelmen,  pitmen,  glassmen, 
potters,  labourers,  and  others.”  The  procedure  was 
stringent  enough  in  all  conscience.  When  a  complaint 
was  made,  a  warrant  was  issued,  and  a  policeman  was 
sent  to  drag  off*  the  workman  to  prison  as  if  he  had  been 
a  thief.  The  period  of  imprisonment  could  not  be  less 
than  one  month,  nor  more  than  three.  This  Act  con¬ 
tinued  in  force,  with  its  harsh  and  bmtal  procedure, 
until  the  working  men  got  the  suffrage,  and  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  their  political  emancipation,  was  the  “Act  to 
amend  the  Statute  Law  as  between  Master  and  Servant, 
1867.”  This  Act  apphes  to  “  servant,  workman,  arti¬ 
ficer,  labourer,  apprentice,  or  other  person,”  and  to  all 
contracts  of  service  that  they  enter  into  of  certain  kinds. 
But  what  kinds  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  the 
Act  could  not  be  too  explicit,  and  it  was  surely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  wise  legislature  would  state  what  it  meant 
in  terms  that  could  be  understood  by  any  workman  who 
could  read  and  write.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  Act 
refers  the  workman  to  no  less  than  seventeen  Acts,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  120  years,  and  tells  that,  if  he  will 
read  those  Acts,  at  the  end  of  his  reading  he  may  know 
what  kinds  of  contracts  bring  him  within  the  clutches  of 
the  criminal  law  ?  Surely  a  more  signal  instance  of 
Dogberry  legislation  could  not  be  met  with.  B 
shows  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  and  the  indifference 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  position  of  working 
men.  Leaving  that  aside,  however,  what  relief  d^ 
this  Act  of  a  reformed  Parliament  give  the  Englifih 
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workman  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  wa™nt  is  to  lose 
the  place  of  honour  as  a  mode  of  beginning  the  pro- 
ceedings,  and  instead  of  sending  a  pjoliceman  to  drag 
the  workman  bj  the  neck,  a  polite  invitation,  known  as 
a  summons  to  attend  the  police  court,  is  first  to  be 
issued.  Let  us  accept  this  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered,  as  a  mark  of  the  increasing  politeness  of  the 
age. 

Before  dealing  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
provided  by  law  for  the  violation  of  rights.  Writers 
on  law  usually  recognise  three  classes  of  remedies,— 
for  contract,  tort,  and  crime.  In  breach  of  contract, 
the  damages  are  assessed  according  to  the  loss  that 
reasonably  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  breach, 
and  in  almost  no  case  does  it  affect  the  question  of 
damages,  whether  the  party  who  breaks  his  contract 
did  so  wilfully  or  not.  However  innocent  his  intentions 
and  unavoidable  the  failure,  he  must  give  compensa¬ 
tion  ; — however  malicious  his  motive,  he  is  not  required 
to  pay  more.  In  the  second  class— of  torts,  or  violations 
of  duty  fixed  by  the  law,  as  opposed  to  duties  arising 
from  agreement  of  the  parties,  a  wrongful  intention  is 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  often  an  element  in  fixing  dam¬ 
ages.  In  the  case  of  crime, — a  criminal  intention  is  held 
to  be  necessary.  For  contracts  the  question  is  simply 
one  of  compensation ;  in  wrongs,  extra  damages  are 
often  given  as  a  sort  of  punishment  ;  in  crimes, 
ttie  object  is  solely  to  deter  by  punishment.  Un¬ 
der  which  of  those  heads  are  we  to  consider 
breaches  of  contract  of  service  ?  Has  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  drawn  “fine  distinctions,  and  pointed 
out  in  what  cases  a  breach  of  contract  is  to  be 
treated  as  such,  or  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  tort,  or 
punished  as  a  crime  ?  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  direction  of  a  Liberal 
Ministiy,  with  the  working  men  in  possession  of  the 
suffrage,  should  have  treated  them  with  an  in¬ 
difference  that  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  laws  of 
any  civilized  nation.  It  hands  the  workman  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  and  acute  legal  discrimination 
of  the  justices,  and  by  the  joint  effect  of  sections 
9  and  14,  it  actually  leaves  the  justice  or  magistrate 
free  power  to  decide  whether  a  breach  of  contract  is  a 
mere  breach  of  contract,  or  a  wrong,  or  a  crime.  To 
an  anxious  justice  inquiring  which  it  is  to  be,  a  com¬ 
plaisant  legislature  says.  Whichever  you  pier  se.  Upon 
a  complaint,  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  have  the  power 
to  give  every  legal  remedy  under  the  sun. 

They  may— 

(1)  Make  an  abatement  from  wages  already  due  (i.e., 

as  a  contract),  or 

(2)  May  give  damages  and  costs  (i.e.,  as  a  tort),  or 

(3)  May  compel  the  workman  to  fulfil  the  contract  of 

service  (/.e.,  specific  performance),  or 

(4)  May  annul  the  contract,  or 

(5)  May  impose  a  fine  up  to  20Z.,  or 

(6)  May  imprison  the  workman  for  three  months 

without  the  option  of  a  fine  (i.e.,  a  crime). 

There  are  two  things  about  this  remarkably  wild  piece 
of  legislation  which  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  work¬ 
ing  men.  In  the  first  place,  for  all  mercantile  contracts, 
even  the  most  momentous,  pecuniary  compensation  is 
considered  amply  sufficient.  But  the  ordinary  contract 
of  service  is  deemed  so  peculiar  and  important,  that 
nearly  every  remedy  known  to  the  law  for  every  species 
of  wrong  is  heaped  up  on  the  workman’s  unfortunate 
head.  In  the  next  place,  the  poor  workman  can  never 
know  whether  he  is  a  mere  promise-breaker,  or  a  wrong¬ 
doer,  or  a  criminal,  until  he  hears  his  doom  from  a 
tribunal  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  impartiality 
and  legal  knowledge, — namely,  two  country  justices.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  it  should  give 
np  the  attempt ;  but  to  abnegate  its  functions,  to  sur¬ 
render  its  high  prerogative,  to  two  country  justices,  say- 
Here  is  a  tangled  web,  we  Supply  you  with  every 
Weapon  that  legal  ingenuity  has  invented,  and  we  leave 
It  to  you  in  your  legal  wisdom  and  sublime  impartiality 
0  determine  which  you  will  employ  —  such  a  piece 
0  legislative  imbecility  was  surely  never  before 


witnessed.  Remember  to  whom  the  Act  applies; _ 

servants,  workmen,  artificers,  labourers,  apprentices, 
and  others— in  one  word,  to  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  with  respect  to  contracts  in  which  they 
are  engaged  every  moment  of  their  active  life. 
The  toiling  millions  of  this  country  are  of  too  little  im¬ 
portance,  it  would  seem,  for  the  attention  of  so  august  an 
assembly  as  Parliament ;  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
be  expected  to  waste  its  valuable  time  on  such  a  trivial 
matter  as  the  contracts  of  the  working  population  ;  and 
so  they  are  handed  over  to  the  justices,  and  the  justices 
are  left  to  what  is  called  their  discretion.  If  the  work¬ 
ing  men  do  not  let  their  stren^h  be  felt  at  the  next 
general  election,  they  deserve  the  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  which  their  legislators  evidently  think  them  mean 
enough  to  submit  to. 

in. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
!  criminal  laws  specially  affecting  the  working  classes.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  the  connection  of  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  to  point  out  what  is  the  real  origin 
of  the  existing  anomalies  in  the  law.  The  exceptional 
severity  of  the  law  to  the  workmen  arose  from  their 
being  originally  a  kind  of  serfs.  For  hundreds  of 
years  it  was  a  crime  for  a  workman  to  try  to  sell  his 
labour  to  the  best  advantage,  for  hundreds  of  years  it 
was  a  crime  for  a  workman  to  go  away  from  his  place 
of  residence  to  improve  his  position;  during  even  a 
longer  period  it  was  a  crime  for  workmen  to  combine 
together  to  better  themselves,  and  it  is  still  a  crime  for 
a  workman  to  depart  from  his  service  before  his  term, 
as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago.  Such  a  retrospect 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  argument ;  we  have  only 
to  look  at  our  laws  and  ask  whence  they  came,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  true  character.  But  we 
may,  nevertheless,  address  ourselves  to  the  question, 
whether  this  exceptional  legislation  ought  to  be  entirely 
abrogated,  or  whether  it  can  be  preserved  with  some 
mitigations  ? 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  or,  to  use  a  more  suitable  w'ord,  the  law  of  com¬ 
binations.  It  is  this  piece  of  judge-made  law  that  has 
been  used  most  cruelly  against  workmen.  Even  after 
they  had  conquered  the  right  to  combine,  they  felt  its 
iron  hoof.  It  is  of  course  manifest  that  whatever  steps 
workmen  take  to  better  their  condition  must  be  taken 
in  concert.  Divided,  they  are  like  a  rope  of  sand; 
united,  they  are  a  cable  strong  enough  to  pull  up  the 
most  obstinate  employer.  Thus  the  law  of  conspiracy 
can  always  be  brought  in.  It  is  the  magnifying  glass 
by  which  every  little  midge  is  made  into  a  mountain.  At 
one  end  of  the  indictment  goes  in  a  little  peccadillo ; 
but  it  is  rolled  out,  at  the  other  end,  an  enormous  crime 
Hence,  although  the  Acts  about  intimidation  and  breach 
of  contract  limited  the  punishment  to  three  months, 
prosecutors  could  at  once  take  up  the  magic  word 
“  conspiracy,”  and  extend  the  period  to  two  years. 
To  the  working  man,  therefore,  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  is  all  important.  So  long  as  it  exists,  he 
will  be  turned  into  a  criminal  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self.  It  is  evident  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  • 
application  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  to  workmen, 
the  general  doctrine  of  conspiracy  is  unsound  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  an  ill-favoured  legacy  from  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  worst  tribunal  that  ever  existed  in  this 
country.  England  stands  alone  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  maintaining  this  doctrine.  “  No  general 
title,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “corresponding  to  that  of  con- 
yiiracy  in  English  law,  appears  in  either  of  the  Penal 
(Jodes  of  France,  Belgium,  North  Germany,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Holland,  Italy,  or  British  India.”  This  will 
not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  really  what  the 
English  crime  of  conspiracy  is.  To  take  a  single  illustra¬ 
tion  :  two  men  agree  to  commit  a  theft,  but  before  any¬ 
thing  is  done  to  carry  out  the  project,  one  of  them  gi\^s 
it  up,  and  his  companion  alone  ^  perpetrates 
theft ;  now  both  are  guilty  of  conspiracy,  although  m 
the  case  of  the  man  who  drew  back,  it 
further  than  mere  intention.  It  is  a  well-established 
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dation  such  as  would  justify  a  justice  in  binding  over  a 
person  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Who  can  pretend  to  fathom 
the  depth  of  a  justice’s  intellect,  especially  after  the 
Chipping  Norton  case  ?  If  we  are  to  have  a  law,  Par¬ 
liament  should  make  it,  and  not  hand  the  task  of  legis¬ 
lation  over  to  a  bench  of  justices.  Now  we  have  in  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  an  example  of  a  law  of  intimidation 
applicable  to  the  whole  community,  and  based  on  definite 
acts.  These  are  threatening  to  murder,  to  hurt,  to  bum, 
to  kill  or  wound  certain  animals,  or  to  commit  house¬ 
breaking,  and  other  acts  of  similar  precise  nature.  What 
ought  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  general  law  of 
criminal  intimidation,  and  restrict  it  to  certain  specific 
acts.  Moreover,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
makes  a  complete  muddle  of  heterogenous  offences. 
Threatening  may  be  a  serious  offence,  worthy  of  two 
years’  imprisonment,  but  who  can  pretend  that  the 
crime  of  watching  a  house  or  following  a  person  in  the 
streets  without  speaking  a  word  or  making  a  gesture 
deserves  three  months’  imprisonment  ?  These  are  offences 
which,  unless  repeated,  would  be  sufficiently  punished 
by  a  small  fine. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  criminal  breach  of  con¬ 
tract,  I  have  to  remark  upon  its  unfairness  and  in¬ 
equality.  Why  should  a  workman  be  sent  to  prison  for 
a  breach  of  contract,  while  wholesale  misery  may  be 
caused  by  such  a  firm  as  Overend  &  Gurney,  without 
a  word  from  the  criminal  law  ?  Does  Parliament  think 
workmen  will  ever  learn  to  look  on  breaking  a  time  con¬ 
tract  as  a  crime  ?  If  so,  why  should  not  the  breaking 
of  other  contracts  be  crimes  ?  We  may  at  once  dispose  of 
a  certain  flimsy  subterfuge  which  is  sometimes  advanced. 
It  is  that,  as  workmen  have  no  money  to  pay  damages, 
the  only  motive  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  is  imprisonment.  I  deny  that  as  a  general  rule  a 
workman  cannot  pay  damages.  The  loss  resulting 
from  the  desertion  of  a  single  workman  is  in  general 
amply  compensated  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  few  days’  pay. 
At  least  such  is  the  rule  in  many  trades,  and  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  masters  know  what  they 
are  about.  Suppose  a  shoemaker  leaves  in  the  middle 
of  a  week,  the  utmost  mischief  that  happens  is,  that 
somebody  may  be  disappointed  of  his  shoes.  But  are 
we  to  consider  this  so  great  a  crime  that  the  shoemaker 
should  be  scut  to  prison  ?  Is  not  the  shoemaker  able  to 
pay  compen  ation  for  all  that  trifling  loss  ?  But,  to  cut 
the  argument  short,  those  who  say  that  workmen  cannot 
pay  must  stop  short  at  flnes  or  damages,  and  have  no 
right  to  give  imprisonment  ‘in  the  first  instance. 
Assuming  that  men  must  be  imprisoned  if  they  cannot 
pay — and  that  is  going  a  good  length — then  impose  the 
fine  first,  and  let  imprisonment  follow  in  default.  Con¬ 
sistency  requires  that  imprisonment  as  a  punishment 
shall  be  giv^en  up,  and  that  it  be  used  only  as  a  means  to 
extort  damages. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  beauty  of  the  Master  and  Servant 
Act  is  that  it  is  perfectly  impartial.  All  the  formidable 
list  of  remedies  enumerated,  are  they  not  just  as  apph- 
cable  to  the  masters  as  the  men  ?  The  employer  is  as 
liable  to  imprisonment  as  the  employed.  Be  it  so.  Has 
anyone  heard  of  a  master  being  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  for  dismissing  workmen  ?  Nay  more,  can  any¬ 
one  reasonably  expect  to  see  such  a  thing  ?  I  do  not, 
and  I  do  not  desire  it,  and  for  this  reason  : — all  that  the 
master  can  do  to  a  workman  is  to  deprive  him  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  work ;  and  if  the  wages  are  a^eed  upon, 
it  is  as  easy  as  possible  to  measure  the  pecuniaiy  loss  of 
the  workman,  and  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
master.  The  master  may  dismiss  the  workmen  from 
mean  and  unworthy  motives ;  like  the  Farringdon  bench 
of  magistrates,  they  may  dismiss  men  for  belonging  to  a 
Union  ;  and  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the  amount  paid 
to  the  workman  is  not  really  compensation  for  his  indi¬ 
rect  loss.  But  the  law  must  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 


principle  of  criminal  law  that  mere  intentions,  not 
executed,  however  criminal,  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with. 
There  should  always  be  a  loat^  pnemtenticej  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  stop  short  of  the  actual  commission  of  the  crime. 
The  only  exception  that  I  know  of  is  conspiracies  for 
treason.  In  this  case,  for  manifest  reasons,  the  mere 
agreement  to  upset  a  government  ought  to  be  punishable, 
because  very  often  it  would  be  too  late  to  begin  a  prose¬ 
cution  after  the  insurgents  had  struck  a  decisive  blow. 
With  this  exception,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  case 
in  which  a  mere  combination  that  never  gets  the  length 
of  doing  harm  should  stir  up  the  criminal  law. 

But  if  conspiring  should  not  be  a  substantive  offence, 
might  it  not  bo  matter  of  aggravation  when  an 
offence  was  committed  and  a  reason  for  severer  punish¬ 
ment  ?  Undoubtedly  it  may ;  but  the  cases  ought  to  be 
defined.  And  in  the  English  law  so  much  latitude  is 
given  to  judges — the  range  of  punishment  for  any  given 
offence  is  so  w  ide,  that  there  is  hardly  any  occasion  to  make 
special  provision  for  conspiracy.  The  judge  can  take 
account  of  it  w'here  he'deems  it  necessary.  1,  therefore, 
doubt  whether  special  legislation  is  needed ;  but  if 
it  be  shown  in  any  given  case  to  be  required,  then  by 
all  means  let  a  definite  rule  providing  for  that  case  be 
established.  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  book, 
specifies  other  uses  to  which  he  thinks  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  might  bo  put ;  but  they  are  chiefly  technical 
advantages,  and  not  such  as  materially  affect  the  law  of 
conspiracy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  working  men.  All  I 
contend  for  is  that,  as  a  distinct  crime,  as  a  crime  in 
itself,  mere  agreement,  or  as  it  is  called,  conspiracy,  should 
bo  abolished  except  in  the  case  of  treason.  This  is  the 
exception — the  only  one  admitted  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
in  his  “View  of  a  Complete  Code  of  Laws.”  I  con¬ 
tend  for  this  view,  not  in  the  interests  of  workmen, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  law  itself,  w^hich  would  thus  be 
rid  of  a  foolish  doctrine  that  has  long  been  the  oppro¬ 
brium  of  English  criminal  law. 

The  next  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  Criminal  Intimi¬ 
dation  and  Molesting  Act  of  1871.  This  attempt  to  amend 
the  statute  of  6  Geo.  IV.  was  to  bo  considered  a  great 
failure  even  before  the  Chipping  Norton  case  reduced  it  to 
absurdity.  The  first  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
equal  and  unfair  statute.  Intimidation  and  molestation 
are  made  criminal  only  in  the  case  of  masters  and 
workmen ;  whereas,  if  they  are  crimes  at  all,  they  are 
so  when  committed  by  others  as  well  as  workmen.  I 
am  fri?o  to  confess  that  the  English  criminal  law  is  de¬ 
fective  in  regard  to  criminal  intimidation  and  molesta¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  in  protecting  persons 
from  annoyance  and  insult.  The  recent  case  in  which  the 
attorney  Chaffers  figured  so  conspicuously  shows  that  the 
law  for  protecting  women  from  threats  and  intimidation 
is  lamentably  defective.  Even  falsely  to  impute  unchastity 
to  a  woman  is  not  an  offence  according  to  English  law. 
But  while  the  law  has,  so  to  speak,  no  ear  for  the  wrongs 
done  to  women,  it  is  fastidio  isly  .sensitive  to  intimi¬ 
dation  of  non-Unionists  and  masters.  We  never  heard 
of  any  indictments  for  threatening  or  intimidating  voters, 
and  yet,  so  serious  was  the  evil,  that  Parliament  was 
obliged  to  take  the  votes  in  secret  to  render  intimidation 
harmless.  Now  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  mo¬ 
lestation  and  intimidation  ought  to  be  repressed,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  and  for  whatever  purpose. 
What  is  desirable  is,  that  the  benefit  of  this  reform 
should  not  be  confined  to  employers  and  non-Unionists. 
For  example,  two  offences  are  created  —  persistently 
following  a  person  from  place  to  place,  and  watching  or 
besetting  a  place  where  a  master  resides.  The  Claimant, 
we  know,  has  bitterly  complained  on  account  of  his  being 
followed  about  wherever  he  goes  by  detectives ;  and 
women,  with  perhaps  equal  reason,  may  complain  that 
the  habit  of  following  them  persistently  is  so  annoy¬ 
ing  as  to  practically  shut  out  respectable  women  from 
the  streets  after  certain  hours,  unless  business  compels 
them  to  go  out.  Women  surely  are  as  much  in  need  of 
protection  from  molestation  as  the  employers  of  labour. 

^  But  in  the  next  place,  the  definitions  of  the  Act  are 
ridiculously  vague,  and  practically  give  justices  of  the 
peace  arbitrary  power.  What  can  bo  meant  by  intimi¬ 
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Solicitor- General  of  a  Liberal  Government,  could  stand  said:  We  cannot  compel  you  to  serve  the  person  you 
up  and  say  that  the  Act  gave  the  same  remedies  against  promised,  but  we  shall  see  that  you  serve  no  other, 
the  employer  that  it  does  against  the  employed.  It  Let  us  now  observe  how  those  rules  work  in  practice, 
does  so  in  words  but  not  in  effect,  for  the  law  neither  A  certain  Mr.  Price  agreed  to  write  legal  reports  in  the 
can  nor  ought  to  attempt  to,  protect  the  workman  from  Court  of  Exchequer,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
arbitrary  dismissal.  refused  to  go  on  with  the  publisher.  The  publisher 

What  everybody  sees  to  be  true  of  the  master,  curi-  sued  him  in  Chancery  to  prevent  him  reporting  for  any 
ously  enough  Parliament  seems  to  be  unable  to  see  is  other  person.  Lord  Eldon  said  No,  I  cannot  compel 
equally  true  of  the  workman.  It  is  clear  that,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Price  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  take 
every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  depart  from  his  contract  reports,  and  I  cannot  even  forbid  him  to  write  for 
on  giving  compensation,  and  for  this  reason.  There  are  another  publisher,  because  there  has  been  no  such 
many  grounds  sufficient  to  induce  a  man  to  give  up  an  express  stipulation  in  the  contract.  That  may  have  been 
appointment  that  could  not  be  allowed  as  defences  to  right,  and  yet  if  the  compositor  who  set  up  the  reports 
an  action  on  a  contract.  Suppose  a  master  addresses  or  the  boy  who  carried  them  through  the  streets  had 
a  workman  in  a  rude  or  insolent  tone.  That  would  be  been  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  ma^strate 
enough  to  make  a  spirited  man  put  on  his  coat  and  walk  would  have  been  compelled  to  send  him  to  prison  for 
off;  but  a  court  of  law  could  not  enter  into  such  a  ques-  not  less  than  one  month.  This  case  is  illustrative  in 
tion  of  civility  of  tone,  and  the  man  must*  submit  to  lose  another  way.  Compositors  and  boys  are  as  plentiful  as 
his  wages.  I  mention  that  as  one  sort  of  ground,  but  blackberries,  and,  if  one  goes,  another  can  be  got  to  do 
there  are  innumerable  reasons  morally  to  justify  a  man  the  work  equally  well ;  but  Mr.  Price  may  have  been  a 
in  quitting  service,  without  a  moment’s  notice,  which  skilled  reporter — the  only  man  whose  Exchequer  reports 
could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  distinct  evidence  and  had  a  chance  of  selling,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  no 
legal  adjudication.  Now,  as  the  workman  contracts  to  damages  a  jury  could  give  could  bo  depended  on  as  at 
render  a  certain  service  of  value,  that  value  is  ascertain-  all  adequate  compensation.  There  wei’e  many  corn- 
able,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  then  he  ought  to  pay.  positors,  but  there  may  have  been  only  one  Mr.  Price. 
But  the  master  is  entitled  to  nothing  beyond  the  service  Take  one  other  illustration.  A  manager  of  an  opera 
or  its  value,  and  nothing  else  is  in  the  contract.  •  If  this  goes  to  enormous  expense  in  bringing  out  a  first- rate 
be  not  the  true  interpretation,  see  what  must  be  the  singer.  After  her  debut  she  gets  offers  of  increased 
result  of  the  criminal  procedure.  If  the  law  is  not  salary  and  deserts  her  engagement.  This  may  bo  posi- 
altered,  what  will  probably  happen  is  that  the  men  will  tively  ruinous  to  the  manager,  and  what  will  be  done  to 
refuse  to  make  time  contracts.  Workmen  will  do  so  on  her?  Why,  the  utmost  the  manager  can  do  is  to  prevent  her 
principle.  They  will  refuse  to  degrade  themselves  by  singing  elsewhere  than  in  his  house  during  the  period  of 
accepting  a  contract,  with  the  policeman  and  the  gaoler  to  her  engagement.  But  suppose  one  of  the  scene- shifters 
seal  it.  They  will  make  such  bargains  only  as  are  dealt  absents  himself  without  a  legal  excuse,  then  he  is 
with  by  the  law  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  humanity,  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  these  two 
Moreover  this  severity  is  really  futile.  The  only  possible  cases,  which  are  not  imaginary,  we  find  every  reason 
object  of  keeping  up  the  criminal  process  is  to  have  time  that  would  justify  punishment  in  the  one  case  present, 
to  prepare  against  the  unions;  If  that  be  not  their  and  yet  no  punishment  follows,  in  the  other  absent,  and 
object,  then  their  cruelty  is  gratuitous  as  well  as  unjust,  yet  the  law  gives  imprisonment.  Whence  then  the  differ- 
But  how  can  any  man  of  sense  imagine  that  the  great  ence  between  the  two  cases  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  ? 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour  seriously  depends  Imagine  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sent  to  prison  for  not  singing 
upon  a  race  between  the  masters  and  men  in  breaking  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  learned  barrister,  Mr.  Price, 
their  contract  ?  If  he  does,  can  he  suppose  that  the  having  his  head  shaved  in  Coldbath  Fields  for  refusing 
unions  will  permit  that  advantage  to  remain  with  the  to  "write  reports  in  the  Exchequer.  Such  a  thing  would 
masters  ?  If  the  unions  wish  to  treat  the  masters  un-  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment ;  let,  however,  the  wrong- 
handsomely  they  can  even  now  laugh  at  the  criminal  law  doer  be  a  humble  workman  or  labourer,  and  he  must  be 
by  stipulating  for  liberty  to  withdraw  when  they  please,  dragged  from  his  family,  their  only  support,  to  languish 
The  logical  issue  of  such  a  position  would  be  to  hold  that  in  prison.  If  that  is  just  and  equal  legislation,  wo  must 
the  law  must  interfere  to  compel  the  men  to  make  time  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Elcho  to  frame  a  de¬ 
contracts,  and  if  that  were  done  it  would  require  them  finition  of  injustice. 

also  to  enter  upon  work,  and  thus  step  by  step  restore  the  Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  heaviest  part  of  the  indict- 
thraldom  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  periods.  We  ment  against  our  criminal  law.  Imprisonment  is  a 
may,  therefore,  dismiss  as  chimerical  the  only  substan-  serious  thing.  The  restraint  it  imposes  is  the  least 
tial  reason  for  keeping  up  the  criminal  sanction,  namely,  part  of  the  injury  to  an  honourable  man.  It  inflicts  an 
as  a  weapon  to  aid  the  masters  against  the  unions.  irreparable  blow  on  a  man’s  self-respect.  We  need  not 

The  great  vice  of  the  criminal  treatment  of  breach  of  enter  into  the  metaphysical  question  whether  it  is  ab- 
contract  is  its  inequality.  It  is  a  law  that  no  Parlia-  stractly  possible  for  a  man  to  come  out  of  prison  as 
ment  would  dare  to  apply  to  persons  in  what  is  called  a  good  as  he  went  in,  when  he  is  sustained  by  a  convic- 
respectable  position  in  life.  It  is  a  law  that  has  been-  tion  of  the  righteousness  of  his  conduct  and  the  cruel 
contrived  for  workmen  only  because  they  were  politi-  injustice  of  his  punishment ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  it 
cally  powerless,  and  because  it  put  them  largely  in  the  must  be  confessed  that  imprisonment  must  deeply 
bands  of  the  masters.  Wo  are  not  without  experience  injure  the  character.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  with  the 
to  guide  us  in  this  matter.  We  have  an  example  in  the  sufferer  himself.  His  "wife  and  children  share  his 
Courts  of  Chancery  of  the  highest  development  of  punishment,  and  feel  degraded  in  his  degradation.  To 
English  equity  as  dealing  with  contracts  of  service  of  an  honest  working  man — and  of  such  are  the  mass  of 
the  higher  kind.  Equity  says,  and  truly,  that  damages  the  population — there  is  no  fate  more  terrible  than  the 
are  often  not  sufficient  compensation  for  breach  of  loss  of  character  implied  by  criminal  punishment.  His 
contract,  or  rather  that  the  necessary  rules  limiting  life  contains  few  elements  of  pleasure,  his  days 
the  amount  of  damages  make  it  impossible  to  give  are  passed  in  almost  unremitting  toil,  and  there 
adequate  compensation.  Equity,  therefore,  holds  that  in  is  but  one  thing  he  can  enjoy  in  as  high  measure 
certain  cases  a  person  shall  not  escape  fi*om  his  contract  as  the  wealthiest  peer  of  the  realm — the  satisfaction 
hy  offering  damages — as,  for  example,  in  sales  of  land,  of  doing  his  duty,  and  the  proud  respect  and  love 
'^en  the  court  was  pressed  to  apply  the  same  doctrine  of  his  children.  Over  this  man’s  head  continually  hangs 
fo  opem  singers  and  artists,  it  admitted  the  justice  of  the  the  sword  of  feudal  tyranny.  Let  him,  in  a  moment  of 
reasoning,  but  pointed  out  that  the .  court  could  not  irritation,  throw  down  his  tools  and  walk  out  of  the 
compel  an  actor  to  perform  his  contract,  because  it  shop,  and  straightway  he  is  dragged  to  the  police-court, 
could  not  judge  whether  he  did  it  faithfully.  The  whole  like  a  felon,  and  sent  to  herd  in  prison  with  the  vil^t  of 
length  that  the  court  could  go  was  to  prohibit  the  per-  the  vile.  Such  is  the  man,  such  the  crime,  and  such  the 
son  who  had  bound  himself  by  an  engagement  to  perform  punishment !  Ah,  no,  you  say,  not  so  fast ;  it  need  not 
or  any  other  person  during  that  period.  In  effect  it  be  so  ;  he  may  be  ordered  to  go  back  to  his  work,  or  to 
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pay  a  fine ;  he  need  not  be  sent  to  prison ;  under  the 
indulgent  care  of  a  Liberal  Government  that  is  entirely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  justices.  The  discretion  of  the 
justices !  That  is  what  stands  between  the  workman 
and  foul  dishonour. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  measuring  the  worth  of 
the  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  exceptional  treat¬ 
ment  of  working  men.  We  can  compare  it  with  an 
offence  familiar  to  Mr.  Justice  Hannen.  There  is 
a  case  in  which  certain  trades-unionists  were  indicted 
and  imprisoned  for  leading  away  a  man’s  workmen, 
and  impoverishing  him.  There  is  an  offence  not  un¬ 
known  even  in  the  highest  circles,  which  you  will  per¬ 
haps  allow  me  to  call  wife-stealing.  I  am  not  wrong 
in  supposing  that  as  a  general  rule  a  man  would  rather 
see  a  few  of  his  workmen  enticed  away  by  trades* 
unionists  than  lose  his  wife,  even  if  the  result  should  be 
that  he  had  to  give  his  workmen  a  few  more  pence  a 
day.  But  the  wife-stealer,  however  aggi'avated  his  mis¬ 
conduct  may  be,  can  only  be  sued  for  damages  in  money, 
while  the  trades’  unionist  may  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  anomaly.  Our  govern¬ 
ing  classes  know  something  about  wife-stealing,  at  least 
sufficiently  to  understand  that  there  is  often  a  great 
deal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  that  to  give 
the  injured  husband  a  criminal  action,  would  be  to  place 
innocence  in  even  greater  danger- than  guilt.  There  are 
undoubtedly  gross  cases  of  cruel  wrong,  in  which  the 
wife-stealer  deserves  the  severest  punishment,  but  these 
are  the  exceptions,  and  it  is  considered  dangerous  to 
entrust  to  the  criminal  courts  a  jurisdiction  that  might 
easily  be  abused.  But  our  governing  classes,  too  much 
removed  from  the  hives  of  industry  to  understand  the 
character  of  our  working  population,  through  sheer 
ignorance  and  want  of  sympathy,  support  the  criminal 
punishment  of  breaches  of  contract  by  working  men. 
Their  experience  and  instincts,  sufficient  to  guide  them  in 
dealing  with  wife- stealers,  altogether  fail,  when  they 
proceed  to  legislate  for  the  working  classes. 

Before  closing  the  argument  let  us  consider  how  the 
law  stands  in  other  countries.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  authorities,  but  content  myself  with  two  cases.  In 
the  report  of  the  Trades’  Union  Commission  (1867)  we 
find  a  question  put  by  Lord  Elcho  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt 
an  American  witness,  whether  the  law  in  America  re¬ 
cognised  criminal  breach  of  contract.  The  witness 
answered,  “  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  such  law  in 
America.  We  could  not  get  such  a  statute  passed.”  If 
the  working  men  of  England  tamely  submit  to  a  tyranny 
such  as  the  working  men  of  America  would  never  tolerate, 
they  cannot  say  that  they  have  any  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Hewitt.  But  there  is  another  case  nearer 
home.  In  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  w'e  have  a  favour¬ 
able  example  of  what  English  lawyers,  untrammelled 
by  our  history  and  precedents,  think  just  and  equitable. 
In  framing  laws  for  India,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  the  English  Government  plays  the  part  of  the 
enlightened  despot,  that  the  inhabitants  have  little 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  that  accordingly  the  laws  made 
by  them  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  our  best 
legislative  wisdom.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  labourer  in  India  is  socially  and  politically  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  English  working  man,  and  that,  things 
could  easily  be  done  in  India  which  dare  not  be  tried  at 
home.  Now  the  Commissioners  reported  in  these 
terms : — “  TV  e  agree  with  the  great  body  of  jurists  in 
thinking  that,  in  general,  a  mere  breach  of  contract 
ought  not  to  be  an  offence,  but  only  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  civil  action.”  The  exceptions  they  introduced  are 
three  in  number,  and  I  shall  briefly  state  their  pur¬ 
port.  The  first  case  is  of  those  who  contract  to 
carry  persons  or  property  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  illegally  omit  to  do  so,  knowing  it  to  be  likely 
.  that  such  omission  will  cause  injury  to  some  party. 
The  maximum  punishment  is  one  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  next  case  is  of  a  seaman  who  illegally  is 
absent  from  his  vessel,  or  illegally  disobeys  orders. 
The  maximum  punishment  in  this  case  is  three  months. 
The  third  and  last  case  is  where  nurses  attend  on  in¬ 
fants,  or  the  sick,  or  insane,  and  who  leave  their  patients 


without  attendance.  For  this  offence  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  may  be  awarded.  Beyond  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  refused  to  go,  and  on  being  pressed  to 
extend  the  punishments  to  domestic  servants  generally, 
said,  “We  are  greatly  apprehensive  that,  by  making 
these  petty  breaches  of  contracts  offences,  we  should 
give,  not  protection  to  good  masters,  but  means  of 
oppression  to  bad  ones.”  That  report  was  signed  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  it  redounds  as  much  to  his  honour 
as  the  English  law  does  to  the  disgrace  of  our  here¬ 
ditary  and  elected  legislators.  The  cases  given  as 
exceptions  in  India  may  be  suitable  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  country,  and  there  may  be  different  but  analogous 
cases  in  this  country  in  which  the  criminal  law  may  be 
invoked  ;  but  what  I  object  to  is  the  indiscriminate  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  working  class  to  an  odious  and  oppressive 
legal  machinery,  to  which  no  other  class  would  for  one 
moment  submit. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  if  the  law  is  to  in¬ 
cline  the  scales  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
workman.  Every  law  by  which  a  working  man  may  be 
injuriously  affected  ought  to  be  drawn  up  so  stringently 
that  even  the  greatest  Dogberry  of  a  justice  could  scarcely 
err  in  its  application.  The  reason  is  that  workmen  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
They  do  not  sit  on  juries,  and  are  therefore  deprived  of 
the  formidable  weapon  by  which  the  middle  class  won 
for  itself  political  and  religious  freedom.  Since  they 
have  not  the  means  of  correcting  bad  laws  by  good 
verdicts,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  laws  should 
be  so  carefully  drawn  that  error  should  be  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible.  The  reforms,  then,  which  it  seems  to  me  cannot 
be  too  soon  or  too  strenuously  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  are  (1)  the  total  abolition  of  conspiracy 
as  a  substantive  offence,  except  in  the  case  of  treason ; 
(2)  the  entire  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1871 ;  (3)  to  place  contracts  of  service  in  regard 
to  legal  remedies  exactly  on  a  level  with  other  contracts. 

W.  A.  Hunter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords  read  the 
Irish  Juries  and  Registration  Bills,  and  the  Crown 
Lands  Bill  a  third  time,  and  advanced  several  other  Bills 
a  stage.  The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  almost 
the  whole  of  its  sitting  in  considering  an  amendinent 
of  Sir  George  Jenkinson  to  the  Rating  Bill,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  assessment  of  personal  property,  and 
a  motion  of  Mr.  McArthur  for  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  The  debate  on  Sir  George  Jenkinson’s  scheme 
was  remarkable  for  a  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which 
clearly  revealed  the  Tory  game.  Personal  property, 
according  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  should  cop- 
tribute  to  local  taxation,  but  “the  mode  of  enforcing 
this  liability  should  be  left  to  a  responsible  Govern¬ 
ment.”  In  other  w  ords,  the  Tories  should  let  our  so- 
called  Liberal  Government  do  their  dirty  work,  after 
taking  the  credit  of  its  enforcement  with  their  friends. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  got  up  two  small 
debates,  one  on  Mr.  Leonard  Edmund’s  case,  and  the 
other  on  the  relations  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
the  native  princes.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Bou- 
verie  elicited  that  the  standing  orders  had  not  been 
complied  with  in  the  case  of  the  Zanzibar  Mail  Contract. 
The  Speaker  having  been  appealed  to,  he  decided  that 
the  order  of  the  day  approving  the  contract  must  1^ 
discharged.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pressed  to  say  how  it 
w'as  that  the  informality  occurred ;  but,  after  an  evasive 
reply,  the  matter  dropped.  A  very  confused  and  con¬ 
fusing  debate  then  arose  on  the  Rating  Bill.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  the  clause  enacting  the 
assessment  of  sporting  rights,  the  Solicitor- General 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant 
by  “  sporting  ”  in  the  clause. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  was  invited  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a^inst  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Dalnousie’s  fear  that  if  the  house  of  cards  were 
touched  it  might  fall  to  the  ground  seemed  to  be  shared 
by  his  brother  peers  ;  for,  although  nobody  defended  the 
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existing  state  of  things,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  In  condemned  in  an  effective  circular  issued  by  the  officers 
the  House  of  Commons  the  consideration  of  the  Rating  of  the  League.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  amended  Act 
Bill  was  resumed,  the  only  important  result  being  that  would  be,  in  almost  every  particular,  so  decidedly  worse 
Mr.  Reed  carried  his  amendment  to  Clause  4,  exempting  than  the  Act  of  1870,  that  “  the  members  of  the  Left  ** 
Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  from  rating  by  239  to  27.  would  be  fully  justified  in  exhausting  all  the  forces  of 
Of  course  the  Government  assented  to  this  plan  of  the  House  to  secure  its  defeat.  We  hope  to  see  this 
making  things  pleasant  all  round,  and  we  have  to  be  policy  recommended  ^d  urged  by  the  National  Educa- 
thankful  that  even  twenty-seven  members  could  be  tion  League.  The  Ministers  seem  determined  that  the 
found  of  sufficient  fidelity  to  principle  to  resist  it.  The  severance  between  them  and  their  occasional  supporters 
rest  of  the  evening  was  consumed  with  a  discussion  of  the  Left  should  be  thorough  and  complete.  It  would 
which  was  a  counterpart  of  that  in  the  other  House,  ill  become  the  League  to  shrink  in  any  way  firom  the 
Dr.  Dalrymple’s  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  was  counted  conflict.  Candidates  must  be^  relentlessly  put  forward 
out  at  a  very  late  hour.  fo  oppose  Ministerial  Liberalism  whenever  a  vacancy 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  Mr.  occurs.  Not  a  single  opportunity  should  be  lost.  It  is 
Fawcett’s  Bill  for  charging  the  necessary  expenses  of  far  easier  to  gain  the  victory  over  an  open  enemy  than 
parliamentary  elections  on  the  rates  of  the  constituency  over  a  treacherous  friend, 
by  205  to  91.  Mr.  N.  Hodgson  opposed  the  measure 

simply  because  it  would  increase  the  rates,  and  this  A  letter  now  before  us,  from  an  old-fashioned  Tory 
was  echoed  by  Mr.  Floyer  and  Mr.  Scourfield.  Mr.  squire,  a  thorough  “  sportsman,”  in  the  usual  accept^ 
^elly  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  excellent  speeches  in  tion  of  the  word,  describes  a  game  of  Polo  that  he 
support  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  H.  James  a  very  curious  one  witnessed  last  week.  He  remarks :  “  It  was  not  at  all  to 
against  it,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  after  proclaiising  niy  taste,  the  ponies  suffered  so  cruelly.”  Another 
his  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  deprecating  report,  we  believe  of  the  same  match,  speaks  of  a  piece 
the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Fawcett  in  bringing  it  forward,  of  skin,  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  being  knocked  off  a 
left  it  to  its  fate.  pony’s  shoulder  by  a  misdirected  blow.  The  Royal 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  adopted  several  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  does 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Children  Bill.  In  the  not,  of  course,  dream  of  interfering  with  this  sport. 
House  of  Commons  the  question  of  the  Zanzibar  Mail  because  it  is,  forsooth,  an  aristocratic  one,  and  indulged 
Contract  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  in  by  its  patrons.  The  officers  of  the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A.  are 
Rating  Bill  made  very  small  progress,  the  greater  part  prompt  enough  to  prosecute  the  costermonger  whose 
of  the  time  devoted  to  it  being  consumed  in  a  debate  on  donkey’s  collar  conceals  a  wound  but  half  the  size  of 
clause  4,  which  Mr.  Muntz  proposed  to  omit.  This  that  i^icted  at  Polo ;  but  this  distinction  is  quite  just 
clause  as  amended  on  Tuesday  last  removes  the  exemp-  nnd  proper  in  the  eyes  of  this  courtly  society,  for  the 
tion  from  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  We  agree  one  wound  was  caused  by  vulgar  toil  to  gain  a  liveli- 
that  these  exemptions  cannot  be  defended  ;  but,  at  least,  hood,  and  the  other  by  the  mere  wantonness  of  luxurious 
as  much  can  be  said  for  their  relief  from  rates  as  for  pleasure-seeking, 
that  of  places  of  worship  and  Sunday  schools.  The  " 

proposal  of  Mr.  Muntz  was  defeated  by  261  to  103.  We  learn  from  the  Eastern  Rwdyef  that  “  the  Russian 
The  Bill  made  a  little  further  progress  yesterday  before  Government  has  suspended  for  the  present  the  appoint- 
the  House  adjourned  in  order  that  members  of  Par-  ment  of  women  to  telegraph  offices,  on  the  ground  that 
liament  might  be  left  free  to  perform  the  supremely  the  number  of  women  already  employed  in  these  duties 
important  duty  of  dancing  attendance  on  the  Shah  at  is  too  large.  This  measure,  and  the  decree  recently 
the  Guildhall.  issued  against  the  women-students  in  the  university  of 

■  Zurich,  are  very  unfavourably  criticised  in  the  Russian 

A  natural  result  of  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Go-  press.  It  is  observed  that  women  in  Russia  are  now 


■  Zurich,  are  very  unfavourably  criticised  in  the  Russian 

A  natural  result  of  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Go-  press.  It  is  observed  that  women  in  Russia  are  now 
vemment  is  now  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  is  deprived  of  almost  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
occasioning  no  small  embarrassment  in  Ministerial  earn  their  living,  and  that  even  the  advantages  of  a 
circles.  The  rapidly  approaching  event  of  a  general  good  education  are  denied  them,  as  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
election  will  cause  the  elective  members  of  the  Cabinet  cient  number  of  educational  establishments  in  Russia 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  retention  of  their  seats,  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  go  abroad.” 
The  Conservatives  profess  to  be  strong  enough  to  sen-  The  number  of  English  ladies  who  find  employment  in 
ously  jeopardise  ^Ir.  Goschen’s  return  for  the  City.  Russia  as  governesses  is  often  quoted  in  this  island  as  a 
Though  Bradford  may,  perhaps,  again  return  the  quon-  matter  of  congratulation.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  so 
dam  Radical,  Mr.  Forster,  as  their  member,  it  will  be  by  favourably  in  Russia  ;  the  demand  for  foreign  go- 
the  votes  of  the  Tories,  and  not  of  the  Liberals.  The  vernesses  must  there  be  looked  upon  as  synonymous 
policy  that  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  has  so  un-  with  want  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who  from 
mistakeably  shown  in  the  Education  Act  Amendment  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  Home  Government  are  pre- 
Bill,  has  finally  severed  him  from  a  very  considerable  sec-  vented  from  supplying  their  places, 
tion  of  his  former  supporters,  and  another  colleague  for  ^  ^  ^  - 

Mr.  Miall  will  be  by  them  selected.  Rumour  is  busy  Iii  his  visit  to  the  Courts  of  Europe  little  has  occurred 
about  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  likely  to  be  of  much  moral  benefit  to  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
Renfrewshire,  whilst  the  electors  of  Radnorshire,  dis-  The  display  of  troops,  and  of  extravagant  luxury,  are 
gusted  with  the  incapacity  so  repeatedly  shown  by  the  not  calculated  to^  convey  the  lesson  that  should  be^  ini- 
Irish  Chief  Secretary  during  the  debates  of  the  present  parted  to  rulers  in  the  nineteenth  century.  One  inci- 
Parliament,  appear  to  have  finally  decided  to  sever  the  dent  happened,  however,  which  t|^  Eastern  potentate 
link  between  them  now  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  While  assisting  at  the 
has  become  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Mr.  Childers’s  debates  of  the  German  Reichstag,  the  processionist 
warmest  friends  at  Pontefract  admit  that  his  seat  is  in  deputy.  Von  Hoverbeck,  fortunately  siezed  the  oppor- 
^nsiderable  danger ;  whilst,  as  for  the  poor  Premier,  tunity  to  deliver  a  most  democratic  speech  in^  the 
Greenwich  will  have  none  of  him,  and  his  admirers  are  presence  of  the  most  autocratic  of  autocratic  sovereigns, 
at  their  wits  ends  to  find  him  a  safe  seat.  Negotiations  The  debate  related  to  the  military  schools  of  Lichter- 
have,  to  our  knowledge,  been  entered  into  during  the  feld  and  Oranienstein.  Herr  Miguel  who,  on  a  former 
present  week  with  the  Liberal  leaders  of  two  county  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  National  ^  Liberal  part^, 
Wnstituencies ;  and  in  each  case  the  answer  has,  we  energetically  opposed  the  system  of  pupils  boarding  m 
wlieve,  been  unsatisfactory.  religious  seminaries  on  the  ground  that  fhey  would  be 

-  too  much  under  the  thraldom  of  the  priesthood,  niMt 

A  highly  important  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  inconsistently  advocated  this 

a  lonal  Education  League  will  be  held  at  Birmingham  applied  to  military  schools.  The  deputy,  ^  Kanii" 
on  Monday  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Educa-  beck  thereupon  rose  to  denounce  this  ' 

won  Act  Amendment  Bill.  The  Bill  has  been  already  ing  over  young  men  bound  hand  and  toot 
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arbitrary  dictum  of  the  monarch,  as  unworthy  of  a 
constitutional  state.  Pupils  boarding  in  these  military 
establishments,  were  the  slaves  of  the  military  heirarchy 
set  over  them,  they  could  never  become  good  citizens^ 
they  would  bo  the  praetorians  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
pretended  that  this  system  of  education  was  necessary 
to  supply  officers  to  the  array,  but  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  officers  if  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  men 
were  really  able  to  rise  from  the  ranks.  This  subject 
naturally  afforded  ample  material  for  an  eloquent  and 
patriotic  speech,  in  which  the  Progressionist  deputy 
demonstrated  that  a  simple  soldier,  a  man  of  the  people, 
however  able  and  however  successful  in  his  examina¬ 
tions,  would  be  so  shunned  by  the  young  sparks  of 
nobility  who,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  the  ranks  of 
officers,  that  the  aspiring  plebeian  would  probably  prefer 
abandoning  his  ambitious  hopes  to  remain  among  the 
more  congenial  comrades  of  the  rank  and  file.  These 
ideas  gave  rise  to  much  opposition,  and  many  sneers  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  ;  but  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
nevertheless,  witnessed  the  effect  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  democratic  principles,  inasmuch  as  the 
subsidy  demanded  for  the  military  schools  in  question 
was  only  voted  by  a  majoiity  of  one  voice  ! 

During  the  same  sitting  of  the  Reichstag,  to  which 
we  have  alluded  above.  Count  Von  Moltke  spoke  in  a 
tone  so  menacing  that  his  speech  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unobserved.  He  advocated  the  construction  of 
a  railway  lino  between  Lauterbourg  and  Strasbourg  by 
the  State,  on  the  ground  that  this  extra  line  would 
enable  the  army  to  assemble  one  or  two  days  sooner ; 
while,  being  under  State  control,  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  confusion  or  encumberment.  The  great  strate¬ 
gist  then  added  these  words,  full  of  menace  or  warning : — 
“  When  the  hour  shall  strike  for  us  to  send  our  legions 
towards  the  West,  you  will  understand  better  than  you 
do  to-day  the  extreme  importance  of  possessing  an 
Administration  which  rests  in  a  single  hand,  and  which 
is  entirely  at  our  disposition.**  Nor  is  this  the  only  inci¬ 
dent  testifying  increased  warlike  pre-occupation  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government.  The  Speyicer  Gazette, 
speaking  of  the  recall  of  the  French  ambassador, 
attributes  this  fact  to  the  Legitimist  or  Orleanist  prefer¬ 
ences  of  Count  Amim.  Germany  understands  that  a 
French  monarchy,  if  ever  established  at  all,  could  only 
maintain  itself  by  the  prestige  it  might  acquire  in  a 
foreign  war.  For  this  reason  the  ambassador  accredited 
to  the  French  Government  should  not  bo  troubled  by 
private  conviction  which  would  lead  him  to  favour  a 
restoration  opposed  to  the  national  interests  it  is  his 
duty  to  represent. 


LITEEAEY 


M.  LOUIS  BLANC  ON  FRENCH  POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Questions  (Taujourd'^iui  it  de  demain.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Premiere 

B^rie :  Politique.  Paris  :  E.  Dentu. 

In  collecting  in  a  volume  his  divers  political  utter¬ 
ances  during  the  course  of  the  middle  part  of  this 
century,  M.  Louis  Blanc  obviously  had  two  objects  in 
view;  the  first,  a  personal  one,  was  to  show  that  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  he  established  his  poli¬ 
tical  creed  are  still  those  which  he  prefers,  and  that  he 
never  was,  at  any  time,  in  contradiction  with  himself; 
the  second  was  to  present  to  the  public  strictures  of 
momentous  portent  on  certain  decaying  institutions  in 
France,  although  most  of  these  views  were  penned 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  A  mere  glance  through 
the  presen*^^  volume  suffices  to  convince  the  reader  that 
M.  Louis  Blanc  was  not  over  confident  in  estimating 
the  value  of  his  stray  writings  with  regard  to  the 
influence  they  might  exercise  on  the  transitory  phase 
through  which  France  is  now  passing.  It  may  be 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  throughout  this  revolutionary 
age,  despite  of  insurrections,  and  struggles  with  the  pen, 
and,  alas  !  with  the  sword,  the  French  nation  has  ever 
faced  so  many  critical  problems  as  those  that  are  now 
in  abeyance  and  demand  a  prompt  solution.  France 
betrays  unequivocal  leanings  towards  progressive  re¬ 
publicanism;  monarchy  has  superseded  empire  and 
empire  monarchy  without  ever  gaining  a  firm  footing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  revolutions  ;  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  monarchists  of  all  creeds  must  renounce 
the  hopeless  task  of  reconstructing  an  edifice  of  the 
past  of  which  the  groundwork  was  destroyed  in  1789. 
But  thanks  to  administrative  centralisation  and  to  the 
infancy  of  municipal  government,  the  masses  in  France, 
republican  in  inspiration  though  they  be,  have  still  to 
acquire  that  education  and  enlightenment  without 
which  a  government,  essentially  based  on  honesty  and 
wisdom,  cannot  hope  to  live  an  unchecked  existence.  A 
new  state  of  things  entails  new  institutions ;  whereas 
education  and  new  institutions  are  still  theories  with 
the  French.  To  educate  the  masses,  the  system  of 
centralisation,  w  hereby  the  pith  of  the  nation  is  localised 
to  a  few  towns,  w’hilo  the  bulk  is  at  a  standstill, 
must  be  destroyed ;  local  government  must  be  freed 
from  ‘  the  tutilago  of  the  state ;  the  system  of 
primary  education  now  in  force  is  to  be  reformed. 
When  these  great  fundamental  changes  are  worked  out, 
universal  suffrage  will  cease  to  be  a  double-edged  sword, 
and  coups  d'etat  sanctioned  by  millions  of  unconscious 
votes  will  be  things  of  the  past.  M.  Louis  Blanc’s 
essays  include  all  these  questions,  and  in  more  than 
one  case  observations  made  years  ago  seem  to  have  been 
written  but  yesterday.  Thus  we  fall  on  the  following 
w'ords  relating  to  centralisation  :  “  There  are  certain 
grave  n>en  w’ho  affirm  that  our  nationality  holds  by  a 
thread.  And  do  you  know  their  reason  for  saying  so  ? 
It  is  worth  meditating  :  ‘  In  three  bounds  the  enemy  is 
in  Paris,*  they  say ;  ‘  master  of  Paris,  it  possesses  the 
whole  of  France.*  Thus  with  one  slip  of  the  pen  they 
erase  a  great  kingdom  from  the  map.  I  say  that  these 
fears  are  founded.  France  has  indeed  been  lessened  to 
the  point  of  enclosing  her  wdthin  toll  boundaries,  which 
have  been  eventually  turned  into  a  rampart.  Yes, 
indeed,  affairs  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  place  a  vast 
kingdom  in  a  town  of  a  few  leagues  of  circumference. 
And,  as  fears  wore  felt  for  the  town,  it  has  been  fortified. 
Why  should  we  stop  in  this  system  of  self-diminution? 
Of  Frhnce  we  have  made  Paris ;  of  Paris  let  us  make  a 
fort.  A  garrison  in  lieu  of  a  society,  a  fortress  in  lieu  of  a 
kingdom,  these  are  the  necessities  of  the  system .  . .  Tins 
is  no  real  healthy  centralization.  A  real  centralization 
would  be  that  which,  instead  of  condensing  France  in 
Paris,  would  extend  Paris,  without  weakening  it,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  France.  If  it  be  true  that  the  loss  of 
Paris  would  entail  the  loss  of  France,  how  otherwise  are 
we  to  conclude,  if  not  that  the  false  centralization  con¬ 
cocted  for  us  has  only  been  instrumental  in  depriving 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

“  LOS  INTRANSIGENTES.** 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  through  j’ou  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  serious  error  in  the  rendering  of  the  now  fa¬ 
mous  term  ‘‘  Intransigentes  ’*  into  English  ?  If  it  were  merely  the 
bad  translation  of  a  word  I  should  not  trouble  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  as  that  word  means  a  party,  a  mistranslation  might 
convey  a  false  representation  of  their  character.  Now,  in  all 
the  London  journals  that  I  have  seen,  this  word  is  rendered 
the  Irreconcilables.”  I  apprehend  it  should  be  the  uncom¬ 
promising,”  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  idea  as  the  irrecon¬ 
cilables.”  The  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin 
tratmgere,  through  the  French  transiger,  to  compromise ;  ” 
transaction,  compromise;”  and  hence  the  Spanish  word 
means  a  party  who  will  not  compromise  principles  which  they 
believe  to  be  sound,  and  not  a  motion  who  will  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  what  is  just  and  reasonable.  I  am,  &c., 

W.  Downing. 

Univebsity  of  London. — The  folloM'ing  is  a  list  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  passed  the  recent  examinations  for  women  for 
^cial  certificates  of  higher  proficiency : — English. — Mary  Amelia 
Bennett,  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Ladies;  Elizabeth 
Ewart,  private  study;  Henrietta  Frances  Lord,  private  study. 
Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Philosophy. — Helen  Susan  Black, 
private  tuition ;  Eliza  Orme,  University  College.  Natural  Philoso- 
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France  of  the  numberless  means  of  defence  given  her  by  the  happy  results  that  must  prevail  when  the  electors 
nature  ?  For,  after  all,  have  we  not  in  this  country  know  how  to  prize  its  value  and  to  use  it  wisely.  Uni¬ 
powerful  natural  barriers,  steep  mountains,  deep  rivers,  versal  suffrage,  in  practice,  has,  no  doubt,  progressed  in 
and  safe  retreats  ?  And,  if  all  these  resources  are  to  be  France  during  twenty-three  years ;  the  most  recent  elec- 
useless— if  Paris  should  fall  into  the  power  of  an  tions  give  evident  tokens  of  ^eater  thoughtfulness 
enemy — how  can  we  deny  that  there  is  in  the  essence  of  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  rural  masses  ; 
our  society  a  principle  of  continual  impoverishment,  of  kut  how  slow  has  been  the  progress !  From  the 
decay — a  principle  of  death  r  ”  These  words  contain  a  very  day  of  the  proclamation  of  universal  vote 
warning  which  was  to  be  justified  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848,  it  was  to  be 
after  it  was  uttered.  They  will  give  an  idea  of  the  pro-  foreseen  that  the  men  who  had  given  this  free- 
found  and  conscientious  treatment  this  author  devotes  dom  to  public  expression  would  be  its  first  victims  ; 
to  the  questions  he  touches.  M.  Louis  Blanc  is,  indeed,  and  that  if  the  manipulation  of  universal  suffrage  came 
one  of  the  rare  men  who  can  discuss  political  and  social  within  the  power  of  a  more  than  unscrupulous  govern- 
theses  in  a  spirit  free  from  passion  or  prejudice,  however  ment,  it  would  long  remain  in  a  dangerous  stage  and 
advanced  his  opinions,  and  as  such  we  shall  give  to  his  stagnate  in  its  primitive  condition  ;  a  nation  still  imbued 
views  the  attention  which  is  due  to  anything  from  the  vrith  legends  and  unprepared  for  a  free  form  of  govern- 
pen  of  so  eminent  a  writer.  ment  -would  certainly  pronounce  against  a  Republic. 

Passing  over  two  essays,  one  on  virtue  considered  as  a  ^his  did  take  place  in  1848,  and  the  consequences  need 
principle  of  government — wherein  the  essayist  strives  to  »  whereas  if  suffrage  had  been  placed  under 

show  that  it  is  less  necessani  under  a  Republic  because  ^  wholesome  restraint  the  course  of  events  might  have 
the  foi-m  of  government  holds  forth  less  tempting  privi-  France  a  different  page  of  history.  ^ 

leges  than  Monarchy,  and  that  virtue  is  more  common  Between  the  unrestrained  practice  ot  universal  suf- 
under  democracy  from  the  fact  that  no  restraint  is  administrative  centralization  which  en- 

placed  over  certain  popular  ambitions  which  become  the  State  to  enforce  its  decisions  there  is  a  link, 

irrepressible  and  corrupted  from  the  impediments  set  in  Blanc  can  with  reason  dilate  upon  the  baneful 

their  way  by  an  autocratic  governing  class—the  other  a  dependence  that  municipalities  thrive  under,  the  obvious 
refutation  of  the  theory  of  “appeal  to  the  people”  ap-  tiselessness  of  such  functionaries  as  sub-prefects,  the 
pHed  to  aU  elections,  devised  by  MM.  Ledru-Rollin  and  detestable  influences  the  prefectures  exercise  through- 
Considerant,  in  which  M.  Louis’ Blanc  has  no  trouble  departments  of  the  country,  and  the  intellectual 

in  confuting  the  Utopia  of  his  adversaries,  we  come  to  impoverishment,  the  moral  decay  to  which  it  conduces, 
what  seems  to  us  the  capital  portion  of  the  book — that  Some  modifications  have  been  made,  however,  in  the 
relating  to  the  presidency  of  a  Republic,  to  the  advan-  portion  of  the  mayors  since  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  essay  was 
tages  and  vicissitudes  of  universal  suffrage,  and  to  the  written.  Towns  under  eleven  thousand  inhabitants 
very  important  relations  between  State  and  municipality.  elect  their  own  mayor,  while  the  nomination  of 

In  the  first  place,  the  essavist  declares  himself  antago-  dignitary  is  still  reserved  in  large  towns  to  the 

nistic  to  the  existence  of  a  Presidency  of  a  Republic.  Goveniment.  So  long  as  French  Governments  wiU 
He  sees  no  necessity  for  one,  and  details  the  dangers  persist  in  using  the  existing  centralization  for  purposes 
attached  to  the  existence  of  such  an  office.  He  tries  to  ^®P® 

demonstrate  not  only  that  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  country  can  redeem  itself  and  enter  a  path  of  moral  pro- 
'  'a  Republic  places  universal  suffrage  in  contradiction  with  ^t  isimpossiWe  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 

itself,  but  that  the  Presidency  is  an  institution  which  so  long  as  primary  schoolmasters  are  the  most  zealous  and 
may  become  more  fatal  than  an  absolute  Monarchy,  debased  agents  of  the  all-absorbing  system,  and  the 
We  observe  that  tlie  reasons  enunciated  by  M.  Louis  must  continue  its  tardy  improvement  so  long 

Blanc  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  adduced  by  him  education  in  France  remains  in  its  present  condition, 

against  M.  Thiers’s  project  of  two  chambers.  Universal  There  are  several  other  topics  on  which  we  had  in¬ 

suffrage,  he  maintains,  by  electing  two  different  powers—  tended  to  touch,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  mandat  impe- 
a  President  on  the  one  hand,  a  Chamber  on  the  other—  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  advocates  with  absolute  con- 

makes  two  rival  powers  sanctioned  by  the  same  autho-  fiction  in  its  raiam  d'etre.  By  all  who  wish  to  be 
rity,  and  who  can  consider  each  other  as  equal  in  the  initiated  in  most  of  the  questions  which  explain  many 
rights  entrusted  to  their  hands  by  the  electors.  From '  apparent  inconsistencies  of  French  politics,  the 

this  feeling  an  antagonism  is  certain  to  emanate ;  and  *  Questions  d  aujourd  hui  et  de  demain  ^iii  found 
this,  at  a  given  time,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  invaluable.  To  the  luminous  conciseness  and  di^ectic 
degenerate  into  open  hostility.  As  the  President  neces-  power  that  characterise  his  writings  M.  Louis  Blanc 
sarily  disposes  of  the  executive  power,  the  sovereignty  j®ins  a  soberness  of  expression  which  cannot  but  com- 
of  the  nation  as  embodied  in  him  has  the  best  chance  respect  of  even  his  political  adversarie^ 

^  overthrowing  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  as  em-  _ _ _ 

Iwdied  in  an  Assembly.  Moreover,  the  writer  argues, 

the  Presidency  for  a  given  period  provokes  violent  and  ALCESTIS. 

unwarrantable  aspirations  to  power.  If  the  period  of  Alcettis.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

office  be  fixed  at  four  or  five  years,  the  statesman  We  must  speak  of  ‘  Alcestis,*  not  merely  as  an  excep- 
*  office  is  tempted  to  retain  by  force  what  the  tionally  charming  story,  but  as  a  work  of  art.  It  has 

suffrages  of  the  people  have  given  him,  and  finds  an  the  distinctive  seal  of  all  genuine  work;  it  strikes 
mterest  in  overturning  the  constitution  or  desiring  to  through  superficial  meanings  and  conventionality — like 
overthrow  it.  M.  Louis  Blanc  concludes  a  thesis  remark-  the  sculptor’s  chisel  through  fine  rags  an4  fripperies — 


®^®^^**ow  it.  M.  Louis  Blanc  concludes  a  thesis  remark-  the  sculptor’s  chisel  through  fine  rags  an4  fripperies — 
ably  well  worked  out  by  propounding  an  opinion,  which  to  the  dignity  and  truth  of  life.  In  one  respect  objec- 
b^as  certainly  grounded  on  very  logical  reasons,  that  in  tions  may  certainly  be  taken  by  readers  of  a  highly 
trance  a  double-headed  society  can  only  exist  at  the  idealistic  turn.  The  hero  and  heroine  were  not  evolve .d 
cost  of  violent  convulsions,  and  even  then  that  its  life  off-hand  out  of  the  author’s  inner  consciousness  (^t 
^imt  but  bo  violently  terminated.  Nevertheless,  would  seem  that  they  w'ere  once  unpoetical  enough  to 
6  admits  that  the  absolute  reign  of  an  Assembly  is  dan-  wear  flesh  and  blood)  to  enjoy  actually  an  objective 
^ous,  and  that  a  restraint  which  he  does  not  as  yet  in-  existence  !  This  was,  however,  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
icate  ought  to  preserve  the  country  from  its  errings.  of  the  last  century.  On  every  other  ground  Josquin 
to  universal  suffrage,  which  has  led  France  into  Dorioz,  the  young  composer,  and  Lisa  Vaara  his  friend, 
such  desperate  adventures  since  the  Provisional  Govern-  the  highminded devoted prima donna,  with  herwhitegrave 
of  1848  definitely  re-established  it,  the  present  face  and  aureole  of  golden  hair,  are  romantic 
fall  ^^^owledges  the  fatal  errors  into  which  it  may  enough;  but  when  we  add  that  the  score  of  their  wloved 
ifim  double  pressure  of  ignorance  and  despot-  opera  ‘Alcestis,’  “  once  containing  the  life 

it  is  alleged  that  this  institution  tends  to  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  reduced  the  lire  en 
cct  itself  as  the  nation  becomes  accustomed  to  its  Opera-house  to  ashes  some  years  since,  and  that  now  no 
P  session ;  the  mishaps  it  begets  are  outweighted  by  record  of  it  remains,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  pat  e  ic 
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interest  of  this  story  lies  in  its  reality.  “  Perhaps  the 
recital  of  its  story  will  yet  make  a  few  wish  they  had 
known  it,”  says  the  preface,  “  and  then  the  writer  will 
feel  that  it  is  not  told  in  vain.”  The  author  has  more 
than  succeeded  in  this  modestly-expressed  desire.  He 
has  indeed  won  our  interest  for  the  young  composer  and 
his  work ;  but  in  the  picture  of  the  artist-life  he  has 
given  us,  its  struggles,  temptations,  the  perils  which 
menace  the  fruition  of  the  most  splendid  natural  gifts, 
and  finally  the  necessity  of  “plain  living  and  high  think¬ 
ing,”  and  of  the  abstinence  from  vulgar  luxury  and  ex¬ 
citement  for  the  carrying  out  of  so  noble  a  vocation,  he 
has,  inadvertently  as  it  were,  raised  to  its  rightful  level 
the  standard  of  the  ideal,  and  pointed  towards  what 
elevation  of  mind  and  purpose  its  worshippers  ought  to 
look.  “  Art  for  ArPs  sake,”  is  the  creed  of  Josquin 
and  of  the  noble  Lisa  Vaara;  but  then  for  them, 
and  such  as,  Xbem,  the  motto  signifies  “  Art,  for  the 
sake  ideal  side  of  life,”  not  Art  for  mere  selfish 

^f^ght,  or  the  relief  or  gratification  of  personal  emo¬ 
tion.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  difference ;  and  we  shall  best 
illustrate  its  significance  by  referring  the  reader  to  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  Count  von  Lichtenberg — Jos- 
quin’s  amiable  and  dreamy  patron,  who,  having  dis-. 
covered  that  “  life  is  only  precious  for  its  illusions,” 
worships  Art  as  a  more  rapturous  and  successful 
illusion  than  patriotism  ;  and  accordingly  thinks  no 
harm  in  abandoning  his  native  city  when  it  is  under, 
going  a  siege,  because  of  his  greater  devotion  to 
his  valuable  musical  library.  From  him,  notwith¬ 
standing,  Art  would  not  appear  to  have  greatly 
benefited.  Let  us  take,  on  the  other  hand,  Lisa,  who 
of  course,  remains  faithful  through  the  siege,  and  who, 
standing  in  the  current  of  intense  popular  life,  transforms 
its  suffering  and  hopes  and  glad  deliverance  into  music ; 
who,  moreover,  is  not  content  to  display  her  gift  to  the 
privileged,  but  has  no  sense  of  triumph  until  she  is  able 
to  pour  it  forth  for  the  delight  and  help  of  the  class  “from 
which  we  artists  spring,”  as  she  expresses  it.  Apart 
from  all  “  utilitarian  ”  or  moral  grounds,  which  had  the 
most  potent  inspiration — Lisa  or  Von  Lichtenberg  ?  and 
who  worked  best  for  Art’s  sake  ? 

We  owe  it  to  the  author  to  state  that  belays  no  stress 
upon  his  contrast  of  character,  but  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to 
institute  any  such  comparison  between  the  vivid  and  truth¬ 
ful  studies  he  has  invanably  carried  out.  Not  a  less  skilful 
picture  even  than  the  dilettanti  count  is  the  sanguine,  open- 
hearted  basso  profondo — Nodin — for  whom  Dresden  is 
the  “  Florence  of  the  North,”  and  who  prophesies  to 
all  his  friends — who  become  such  after  half  an  hour’s 
acquaintanceship— that  they  are  on  the  road  to  fame. 
The  Capellmeisterin,  too,  is  capitally  drawn  ;  the  once- 
famous  prima  donna,  who  has  survived  her  sovereignty, 
but  has  not  lost  the  manner  and  little  caprices  of  the 
vanished  days,  still  less  the  generous  impulse  to  patro¬ 
nize  struggling  young  artists  who  have  their  laurels  to 
earn,  is  a  touching  and  delightful  picture  ;  and,  in  his  own 
way,  her  husband,  the  gruff*,  irritable,  enthusiastic  old 
Capellmeister,  is  an  equally  satisfactory  figure.  We 
have  him  distinctly  before  us,  with  his  brusque  humours 
and  rapturous  outbursts,  and  can  imagine  him  at  his 
wife’s  entertainments— a  g^im  spider  in  ambush  behind 
the  curtains  of  his  alcove,  pointed  out  to  the  guests’ 
horror  in  dressing-gown  and  pointed  nightcap,  attracted 
by  Josquin’s  triumphant  serenade. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  the  book 
is  that  in  which  Lisa,  “  moved  by  the  spirit,”  and  for¬ 
getful  of  her  dignity  as  the  prima  donna  favoured  by 
the  court,  insists  upon  singing  to  the  people  at  an 
open-air  concert  in  the  public  gardens.  And  here  a 
rogp-etful  idea  rises  up.  No  doubt  the  Germans  in 
general  and  the  Dresdeners  in  particular  are  a  peculiarly 
musical  people  ;  but,  more  or  less,  in  every  country  the 
people  is  musical,  and  whilst  the  rightful  enjoyment  of 
almost  every  other  branch  of  art  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  culture,  the  gift  of  the  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music  is  at  nature’s  not  man’s  disposal,  and 
nence  is  dealt  forth  without  favour — and  who  that  has 
travelled  never  so  little  can*  fail  to  observe  the  excep¬ 
tionally  niggardly,  nay  vicious  manner  in  which  we  in 


England  silence  if  we  do  not  satisfy  this  universal  popu¬ 
lar  craving  ?  Whilst  our  streets  are  made  hideous 
by  organ  grinders,  German  bands,  pifferari,  trumpeters, 
and  the  shrill  shrieks  and  screechings  of  bag-pipes,  and 
all  discordant  ear-piercing  instruments  that  barbarous 
pleasure  in  mere  noise  and  confusion  has  devised ;  whilst 
a  jest  is  made  of  the  positive  torture  thus  inflicted  upon 
a  not  insignificant  portion  of  the  community,  whilst  to 
the  student,  philosopher,  or  mathematician  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  answer  to  the  sentimental  grievance 
which  robs  him  of  so  much  of  his  life  to  point  to  the 
children  dancing  in  the  street,  the  proper  remedy 
never  seems  to  enter  the  heads  of  either  sufferers  from 
or  defenders  of  these  destroyers  of  the  necessary  atmos¬ 
phere  of  thought.  In  continental  towns  each  commune 
or  parish  has  its  musical  garden  open  to  the  public^  and 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  necessity  in  this  country 
of  sacrificing  the  working  minority  to  the  idle  passion 
of  the  majority  for  sound  and  jingle.  If  only  in  self- 
defence,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  substitute  some  such 
remedy  as  this  ? 

,  .  ,  The  happy  public,  whom  we  like  to  see,  at  this  day 
fiddling  and  dancing ;  rising  at  four  on  Sunday  mornings  to  hear 
music  while  drinking  their  early  coffee,  who  sit  in  smiling  pleasances 
and  garden  squares  where — oh  unknown  luxury  to  British  holiday¬ 
makers — the  violins,  fiutes,  and  sweet  bassoons  mingle  airs  ofHadyn 
and  symphonies  of  Mozart  with  songs  of  birds,  and  rustling  of 
summer  leaves,  while  the  sunshine  plays  in  statued  avenues,  such  as 
we  see  painted  on  Meissen  china  cups  and  teapots.  Let  English 
reformers  consider  this  sight ;  and  English  opera-goers  feel  ashamed 
in  their  two-guinea  stalls. 

Although  the  sequel  of  ‘  Alcestis  ’  is  so  mournful, 
the  moral  effect  upon  the  reader  is  invigorating  rather 
than  depressing.  Poetic  justice,  so-called,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  paying  off  the  virtuous  characters  in  good  coin 
of  the  realm  at  the  last  chapter,  and  in  di*awing,  hang¬ 
ing,  or  landing  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  a  villain  or 
two,  has  no  doubt  a  certain  satisfaction  ;  but  then  the 
justice  of  facts  does  not  always  follow  this  sharp  method. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  story  of  a  noble  Ufe,  nobly 
told,  will  always  have  the  significance,  “Go  thou,  and  do 
likewise,”  whether  any  promise  of  wages  is  held  forth 
or  no.  F.  R. 

SIR  JAMES  SIMPSON. 

Memoir  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  4'C.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Buus.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

One  principal  reason  why  the  fetters  of  Conservatism 
are  found  to  be  so  universally  hard  to  loosen,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  one  secure  nest  where  the  disease  lurks 
in  an  otherwise  healthy  mind  is  usually  built  precisely 
in  that  spot  where,  of  all  others,  the  man’s  mind  is  sup- 

f)osed  to  be  peculiarly  open  to  all  influences,  and  pecu- 
iarly  unlikely  to  be  cast  in  a  traditional  mould.  This 
fact  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  every  man  is 
a  Conservative  in  his  own  business ;  that  is,  on  points 
in  which  he  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  an  expert, 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  discard  his  prevailing 
Liberalism,  and  becomes  a  Conservative.  For  instance, 
who  could  be  supposed  to  know  more  about  corn 
and  the  corn  trade  than  the  landowners  and  farmers 
who  grew  the  com,  and  yet  through  their  opposition  free 
trade  in  com  seemed  at  one  time  hopeless  ?  Everyone 
knows  that  Chancery  and  Doctors’  Cfommons  have  been 
stirred  up  by  influences  that  came  from  anywhere  but 
within ;  and  if  Equity  and  Common  Law  ever  get  them¬ 
selves  into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  anything  approaching 
the  simplicity  of  a  code  is  evolved  out  of  untold  dis¬ 
order,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  in  either  case  of  any  large 
number  of  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  know  all  about 
it.  It  will  probably  be  years  before  omnibus  brakes 
are  universally  adopted,  although  the  absolutely  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  the  application  are  practically  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  this  will  be  owing  to  the  blindness  and 
Conservatism  of  proprietors  and  drivers.  It  is  useless  to 
multiply  instances ;  the  opposition  encountered  within  the 
ranks  of  a  profession,  trade,  or  society  is  the  foreniost 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  reform  in  that  profession, 
trade,  or  society.  Possibly  every  man  harbours  a  little 
nest  of  Conservative  ideas  somewhere,  and  in  this  case 
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it  is  only  too  likely  to  be  hidden  away  where,  amid  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  blindness  to  the  existence  of  these  evils,  it  is  least 
open  to  detection.  The  conceit  of  a  special  knowledge 
on  a  special  subject,  the  hard  limits  within  which  this 
subject  has  been  confined  by  educational  necessity,  tend 
also  to  throw  a  man  off  his  guard  just  where  he  has  most 
to  fear  from  the  biases  of  life. 

This  professional  Conservatism  has  a  twofold  influence 
in  checking  progress.  In  the  first  place  fair  discussion 
is  stopped  in  the  most  fruitful  quarter  ;  and  secondly, 
and  this  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  influence  of  the 
two,  the  vastly  larger  outside  world,  which,  however 
closely  its  interests  may  be  touched  by  the  matter, 
defers  always  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  is  very  slow  to 
take  up  a  question  on  which  the  experts  are  divided  ;  it 
relies  too  little  on  its  own  common  sense,  and  surrenders 
itself  too  entirely  to  the  principle  of  professional  autho¬ 
rity.  From  this  tendency,  or  combination  of  tendencies, 
the  spirit  of  Conservatism  gains  its  most  powerful 
support. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  general  remarks  by  read¬ 
ing  a  chapter  in  Professor  Duns’s  most  interesting 
‘  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Simpson.’  The  chapter  gives  a 
short  account'  of  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  an 
anaesthetic,  and  the  “  professional  Conservatism  ”  against 
which  the  inventor  had  to  do  battle.  Others  will  proba¬ 
bly  join  with  us  in  wishing  that  the  account  had  been 
amplified,  as  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  by  letters  and 
quotations  from  the  contemporary  medical  press,  but  as  it 
stands  it  is  a  very  perfect  little  specimen  of  the  process  of 
digestion  which  has  to  be  undergone  by  every  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  from  chloroform  to  an  omnibus  brake, 
before  it  is  perfectly  assimilated  and  ceases  to  excite  re¬ 
-mark.  The  obstructions  to  this  process  are  of  various 
natures,  but  usually  one  main  one  presents  itself  and 
persists  in  being  troublesome,  until  finally  it  becomes  a 
thing  to  laugh  at,  a  relic  of  a  past  age,  ana  the  necessary 
reform  is  absorbed  unnoticed  into  the  system.  The  name 
of  Sir  James  Simpson  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  and  there  is  so  little  else  of 
really  ^eat  importance  in  his  life  that  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  story  of  this  battle  and  victory  has 
not  been  given  at  greater  length  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  closely  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Who  introduced  chloroform  ?  renewed  even  so 
recently  as  three  years  ago ;  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
supplied  by  Professor  Duns,  partly  in  the  words  of  Sir 
J ames  Simpson,  are  these : — “  Chloroform  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  described  at  nearly  the  same  time  by 
Soubeiran  (1831),  and  Liebig  (1832)  ;  its  composition 
was  first  accurately  ascertained  by  the  distinguished 
French  chemist,  Dumas,  in  1835.”  Sir  James  (then 
Dr.)  Simpson,  who  had  long  been  making  experiments 
to  find  an  ancesthetical  substitute  for  sulphuric  ether,  hit 
upon  chloroform  in  1847,  and  by  a  singular  chance  was 
able  to  make  one  of  the  first  applications  of  his  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Dumas,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  through  Edinburgh  at  the  time  ;  not 
quite  the  first  however,  for  the  original  experiment 
was  made  on  himself  and  two  of  his  assistants,  and 
when  Mrs.  Simpson  came  into  the  room  she  found  them 
all  three  under  the  table.  In  a  few  words,  Soubeiran, 
Liebig,  and  Dumas  divide  the  honour  of  the  chemical 
discovery  of  chloroform ;  what  may  be  called  its  physio- 
wgical  discovery  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  as 
tar  as  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  were  con¬ 
cerned;  and  Sir  James  Simpson  claims  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  discovery  by  proving  that  operations  could 
e  performed  on  patients  under  its  influence,  and  that 
m  safety  and  facility  of  application  it  surpassed  all  other 
^?®^®^^®tics,  notably  sulphuric  ether.  Surgeons  were 
en  hard  at  work  with  anscsthetical  experiments.  Sir 
ames  Simpson  had  himself  inaugurated  a  new  era  by 
e  use  of  sulphuric  ether  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
pretty  certain  that  the  properties 
®  chloroform  would  not  long  remain  unknown.  This 
^ust  not,  however,  detract  from  the  honour  due  to  its 
®  inventor,  but  it  is  the  worst  of  errors  to  attribute 


such  a  discovery  to  luck,  and,  even  if  it  were  said  that 
chance  alone  assigned  it  to  Sir  James  Simpson,  there 
remain  to  his  cr^it  the  strenuous  exertions  which  en¬ 
sured  its  universal  adoption  in  spite  of  the  uphill 
struggle  with  Conservatism.  The  particular  obstructioik 
in  this  case  was  a  religious  one,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  obstructive  argument  then  used  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  adopted  by  some  ill-advised  opponents 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  which  has  naturally  but 
most  unfortunately  brought  disgrace  upon  all  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  these  Acts.  Dr.  P.  was  among  the  religious 
obstructives.  Sir  James  Simpson  writes  to  a  friend— 

By-the-bye,  Imlach  tells  me  Dr.  P.  is  to  enlighten  yonr  mescal 
society  about  the  “  morality”  of  the  practice.  I  have  a  great  itch¬ 
ing  to  run  up  and  pound  him.  ,  ,  ,  He  will  be  at  the  primary 
curse,  no  doubt. 

What  Dr.  P.  really  said  was  this,  and  it  deserves  to  bo 
noted : — 

I  contend  that  we  violate  the  boundaries  of  a  most  noble  profes¬ 
sion  when,  in  our  capacity  as  medical  men,  we  urge  or  seduce  our 
fellow- creatures,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  pain  alone — pain  uncon¬ 
nected  with  danger — to  pass  into  a  state  of  existence,  the  secrets  of 
which  we  know  so  little  at  present.  .  .  .  What  right  have  we> 

even  as  men,  to  say  to  our  brother-man,  “  Sacrifice  thy  manhood  ; 
let  go  thy  hold  upon  that  noble  capacity  of  thought  and  reason 
with  whi^  thy  God  hath  endowed  thee,  and  become  a  trembling 
coward  before,  the  presence  of  mere  b^ily  pain  ?  ”  What  right 
still  less  have  *we,  as  baptized  men — men  having  a  Redeemer,  and 
gifted  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  our  Comforter,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  in  such  wild  and  blind 
efforts  to  strangle  a  wholesome  reform,  but  Dr.  P. 
is  only  a  r^resentative  of  the  obstructive  sentiments 
with  which  Sir  James  Simpson  had  to  contend.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  taking  too  gross  a  view  of  the  Conservatism  of 
the  time  to  say,  that  the  distinguished  physician  owed 
even  his  tardy  success  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  being  an 
orthodox  believer  in  the  Bible,  he  could  yet  think  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  religion  to  relieve  pain  for  the  reliePs 
sake.  The  story  of  the  introduction  of  chloroform  contains, 
we  are  firmly  convinced,  a  most  salutary  lessoo,  that 
may  help  us  out  of  many  errors,  both  present  and  ta 
come. 

Having  written  at  such  length  on  the  sociological 
bearings  of  the  history  of  chloroform,  wo  are  without 
space  to  deal  with  any  other  portion  of  Professor  Duns’s 
volume.  It  can,  however,  very  well  afford  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  being  written  so  as  to  carry  the  reader 
along  without  confusion  from  cradle  to  grave.  Certain 
deficiencies,  as  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  Sir  James 
Simpson’s  experiments  in  mesmerism,  are  probably  due 
to  a  lack  of  material ;  but  the  book  on  the  whole  fulfils 
its  purpose  well,  and  the  chapter  on  the  discovery  of 
chloroform  has,  as  we  take  it,  a  very  permanent 
interest.  C. 


A  SLIP  IN  THE  FENS. 

A  Slip  in  the  Fens.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  author  of  ‘  A  Slip  in  the  Fens  ’  has  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  calling  her  ^ok  by  any  misleading  name- 
novel,  or  story,  or  sketch ;  she  leaves  it  to  make  its  own 
impression,  being  herself  in  doubt,  so  we  conjecture,, 
how  to  describe  it  in  the  compass  of  a  short  title.  It 
belongs  in  many  respects  to  the  category  of  such  love- 
stories  as  are  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt,  but  the 
style  is  too  unfinished,  and  the  accessories  are  too  many, 
to  allow  it  great  merit  on  this  score.  It  can  in  no  respect 
be  called  a  novel ;  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  inci¬ 
dent,  or  successful  character-painting;  it  pretends  to 
deal  only  with  the  surface  of  things,  and  even  its  superfi¬ 
ciality  is  incomplete.  We  are  introduced  to  a  variety 
of  personages  who  are  not  remarkable  either  as  individuals 
or  as  types,  and  in  no  respect  help  the  story  to  its  end. 
We  should  fail  to  recognise  any  one  of  the  characters  if 
we  met  them  in  real  life,  not  from  anything  unnatural 
or  untrue  in  their  personalities,  but  from  the  failure^  of 
the  author  to  endow  them  with  any  distin^ishing 
attributes.  Having  exhausted  the  adverse  criticism,  it 
gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  one  talei^ 
which  the  author  undoubtedly  possesses  in  a  ver^ 
degree.  Other  forms  of  genius  may  be  there  buried  in 
the  “  grey  matter  ”  waiting  for  future  development,  but 
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rest  here;  he  is  evidently  a  man  who  has  seen  the 
world ;  the  mysteries  of  the  metropolis  are  nothing  to 
him ;  ho  has  travelled  to  an  obscure  watering-place 
known  as  Brighton.  More  than  this,  he  has  made  this 
watering-place  his  study,  for  he  indulges  in  some 
powerful  rhetoric  on  its  behalf,  and  tells  us  the  names 
of  two  shops  there,  one  whole  street,  and  one  hotel — • 
the  real  names,  too,  none  of  your  shams — besides  throw¬ 
ing  in  a  yacht  or  two  to  give  us  the  idea  of  sea.  It  is 
perhaps  because  so  much  is  expended  on  those  which 
are — Mr.  Garrett  may  take  our  w’ord  for  it — minor 
points,  and  quite  unworthy  his  exuberant  imagination, 
that  the  story  itself  is  so  woefully  limp  and  structure¬ 
less.  Even  if  we  remove  an  absolutely  unnecessary 
robbery  and  the  usual  detective  business  to  match, 
thereby  reducing  the  book  by  one  half,  nothing  results 
from  the  process.  -The  poor  thing  'would  not  suffer 
from  the  operation,  for  it  is  stone  dead,  past  all  surgical 
skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Garrett  or  others.  We  say 
notliing  of  the  order  of  intellect  that  can  begin  a  chapter 
with — 

Love,  like  hot  suppers,  pleasant  enough  in  itself,  has  a  tendency 
to  make  a  man  restless  and  uncomfortable  at  night — 

or  that  talks  in  this  feebly  metaphorical  fashion — 

The  Finsbury  Finance  Company,  which  had  indeed  gone  up  like 
a  rocket,  had  come  down  like  a  stick. 

The  worst  novels  are  sometimes  relieved  from  dullness 
by  excellencies  of  plot,  situation,  and  so  on,  but  where 
there  are  no  redeeming  points,  and  we  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  say  that  we  have  searched  for  them,  it  is  hard  to 
forgive  Mr.  Garrett  his  trash.  Stock  characters  are 
not  wanting — such  as  the  good  vicar,  the  impecunious 
baronet  with  a  wealthy  relative,  the  rake  who  turns  out 
a  thief  and  also  elopes  with  the  laaronet’s  wife.  The 
accountant  who  lays  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  an  insolvent  company  deserves,' 
perhaps,  a  sentence  to  himself ;  he  “  discounts  safe  accom¬ 
modation  bills  at  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.”  is  great  at 
floating  bubble  railways,  is  “  prepared  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  ho  is  paid  to  demonstrate,”  and  does  the  best  he 
can  in  line  to  constitute  himself  a  hero,  and  appa¬ 
rently  in  Mr.  Garrett’s  opinion  he  succeeds.  One 
sentence,  devoid  of  verb  and  nominative  case,  by  the  by, 
shows  us  at  a  glance  the  undeniable  respectability  of  this 
mildly  fraudulent  hero. 

Having  partaken  of  his  meal,  not,  however,  with  the  throng  of 
busy  clerks  who  patronise  the  “  Bay  Tree  ”  cheap  dinners,  and  eat 
them  standing  at  the  counter. 

From  a  considerable  fluency  in  the  slang  of  the  money 
market  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  Mr.  Garrett  is  one 
of  these  “busy  clerks”  with  a  leaning  towards  the 
aristocracy,  and  a  soul  above  standing  dinners ;  but 
indeed  the  book  might  easily  have  been  compiled  with 
the  help  of  such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
few  City  articles,  and  a  broker’s  circular  or  two. 


this  one  is  apparent  beyond  contradiction,  and  it  serves 
to  render  ‘  A  Slip  in  the  Fens,’  in  spite  of  its  faults,  not 
only  readable,  but  eminently  instructive.  We  have 
seldom  met  with  so  vivid  and,  at  the  same  time, 
minute  a  study  of  cottage  life,  carried  out  with 
a  fidelity  and  exactness  that  prove  a  perfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  and  perfect  love  of,  such  scenes  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  Probably  no  writer  before  has 
painted  so  “  Dutch  ”  a  picture ;  and  though,  of  course, 
there  is  false  art  in  the  extremes  to  which  this  minute 
manner  may  be  carried,  and  in  the  extreme  (we  confess 
it)  to  which  it  is  carried  in  ‘  A  Slip  in  the  Fens,’  yet  it 
affords  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to  the  absolute  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  most  modem  novelists  display  to  this  branch 
of  their  profession.  Pages  of  description  are  common 
enough  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  something  worth 
describing,  and  where  the  scene  is  intended  to  har¬ 
monise  with  the  event ;  but  it  is  ordinarily  thought 
sufficient  to  present  conversation  and  action  on  a  bare 
stage,  with  just  enough  by-play  to  render  them  intelli¬ 
gible.  In  ‘A  Slip  in  the  Fens,’  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  at  every  turn  a  most  refreshing  background,  so 
that  there  is  reality  of  the  inanimate  sort  on  every  page. 
Had  more  trouble  been  bestowed  upon  the  figures  in  the 
picture,  the  story  would  be  in  its  way  perfect. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Fen-country,  and  is  enough  to 
have  disheartened  another  writer ;  but  this  lady  makes 
capital  out  of  the  desolation,  glories  in  the  black 
sluggish  water,  the  holes  and  dikes,  the  pollard  willows, 
— pincushions  on  stalks  stuck  full  of  pins,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  has  called  them, — the  drawling  speech,  the 
slouching  walk,  and  everything  that  fills  up  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  land.  There  is  no  ridicule  or  irony 
intended,  only  a  pleasant  banter  of  Dame  Nature  on 
lier  excessive  dullness,  and  on  the  dreary  life  she 
leads  her  children.  It  is  on  some  account  a  matter 
for  regret  that  this  striking  and  very  unusual  power 
of  the  pen  was  not  directed  towards  a  more  cheerful 
subject,  some  scene  of  Northumbrian  independence  or 
Devonshire  content,  but  if  we  should  have  gained  a 
better  work  of  art,  we  should  have  lost  a  very  useful 
homily  on  the  blankness  of  Fen  life.  Meanwhile  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  forces  are  at  work  which  may 
some  day  make  even  this  sombre  picture  instinct  with 
action.  The  Labourer's  Chronicle  last  week  contained 
an  acknowledgment  of  subscriptions  to  the  funds  of  the 
Union  from  three  of  the  villages  in  and  about  w'hich 
the  story  of  ‘  A  Slip  in  the  Fens  ’  is  enacted.  “  Whoso 
is  wise  will  ponder  these  things.” 

It  is  right  to  say  that  we  have  attributed  the  author¬ 
ship  of  ‘  A  Slip  in  the  Fens  ’  to  a  lady  only  from  internal 
evidence  ;  if  this  has  misled  us,  we  beg  to  apologise  to 
his  lordship  for  the  mistake.  As  this  is  probably  the 
author’s  first  work,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  the  last,  and  that  a  pen  which  can  describe  so  vividly 
the  routine  of  country  life,  -will  not  forget  its  peculiar 
cunning.  H.  F. 


THE  BELLE  OF  BELGRAVIA. 

The  Belle  of  Belgravia.  By  O.  W.  Garrett.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Whether  the  effort  required  to  produce  so  daring  and 
original  a  title  as  ‘  The  Belle  of  Belgravia  ’  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  subsequent  prostration  and  mental 
inanity  displayed  by  the  author  of  these  two  volumes,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose.  Perhaps  the  more  likely 
hypothesis  is,  that  this  stroke  of  inventive  genius,  in 
combination  with  another  of  a  scarcely  less  striking 
character,  sufficed  to  annihilate  whatever  germs  of 
power  may  at  one  time  have  rested  in  his  brain.  A 
novelist  must  be  content  to  spend  and  be  spent;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  and  with  only  a  limited 
amount  of  brain-tissue  at  his  disposal,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Garrett  should  have  squandered  it  all  in  the  choice 
of  a  title,  however  noble,  and  in  letting  his  imagination 
run  riot  in  such  weird  and  startling  localities  as 
Moorgate  Street  and  Eaton  Square.  As  fancies  come 
streaming  in  thick  and  fast  in  the  second  volume,  he 
is  carried  in  a  fine  frenzy  to  Belgrave  Square  and 
Liverpool  Road,  Islington.  But  Mr.  Garrett  cannot 
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lication  m  IHZO  oi  Dr.  Isewman  s  essay  on  ecclesiastical 
miracles.  In  a  note  to  this  essay,  “  he  expresses  a  wish 
to  bo  quite  sure  of  the  full  appositeness  of  the  recent 
evidence  in  disparagement  of  the  miracle.  Accor, 
dingly,  The  Tongue  Not  Essential  to  Speech  has  been 
written  to  canvas  anew  the  miracle,  and  to  bring  into 
prominence  cases  which  have  come  under  the  author’s 
knowledge  where,  the  tongue  having  been  excised,  there 
still  remains  the  faculty  of  intelligible  speech.  The 
miiacle  of  the  African  confessors  is  fully  discussed  by 
Gibbon,  but  we  are  indebted  for  this  curious  chain  of 
events  to  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  book  in  which 
the  threads  of  the  controversy  are  gathered  up,  and  the 
cases  of  all  who  have  spoken  after  the  loss  of  their 
tongues  are  given  in  detail. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Abraham 
Hayward^  Mr.  W.  D.  Christie  has  said  quite  as  much  as 
there  was  any  need  to  say  in  condemnation  and  refuta¬ 
tion  of  certain  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Mill  by 
the  Times  biographer. 

Curiously  enough,  there  have  been  published  simul¬ 
taneously  two  five-act  tragedies,  both  with  Sclavonic 
themes — The  King*8  Stratagem^  or,  The  Pearl  of  Poland, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Helps’s  Oulita,  the  Serf.  In  both  instances 
the  conditions  of  legitimate  tragedy  seem  to  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  death  of  the 
heroine.  Oulita  is  dated  “  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,”  and  its  incidents  are  founded  on  the 
spy-govemment,  which  has  always  been  pre-eminently 
obnoxious  in  Russia. 

In  his  preface  to  Moxon’s  edition  of  Mrs.  Hemans^s 
Poems,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  thus  sums  up  his  estimate 
of  the  poetess :  — 

Her  sources  of  inspiration  being  genuine,  and  the  tone  of  her 
mind  feminine  in  an  intense  degree,  the  product  has  no  lack  of 
sincerity ;  and  yet  it  leaves  a  certain  artificial  impression,  rather 
perhaps  through  a  cloying  fiow  of  “right-minded"  perceptions  of 
moral  and  material  beauty  than  through  any  other  defect.  .  ,  , 

She  is  a  loader  in  that  very  modern  phalanx  of  poets  who  pei^ 
sistently  co-ordinate  the  impulse  of  sentiment  with  the  guiding 
power  of  morals  or  religion. 

“The  late  Charles  John  Anderson,”  writes  Mr, 


Kings  stratagem,  The;  or.  The  rean  oi  roiana.  ^urown  oto.  pp. 

Rome.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  Tiii.,  CD.)  Williams  & 

.—The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  Fourth 
..J.  (Imp.  8vo.  pp.  xix.,  072.)  John  Murray. 

K.— Pleasant  Trips  out  of  Bristol.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  202,  l4.) 

—The  School-Board  Manual.  (18mo.  pp.  64,  7d.)  Griffin. 
-The  Opening  of  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  on  Sunday 
(8vo.  pp.  11,  4d.)  Newport :  Sampson  Si  Son. 

-A  History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes.  (Fcap  8yo.  pp. 

The  New^Law  of  Joint-Stock  Companies.  (Crown  8to.  pp.  117, 


Letters 

Norgate. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charlos.— 

Eilition,  revuM^, 

Nicbolls,  J. 

Bristol;  Arrowsmith. 

Physical  Geography.  "" 

Konuiger,  M.  Jane.- 
Aftemoons.  ( 

Schmitz,  Lconhard.- 

286,  Is.  Cd.)  Collins^ 

Smith,  J.  W. — * —  — 

Is.)  Effingham  Wilson.  ....  „  „ 

Stuart,  A.— The  Suez  Canal  Dues.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  29, 1«.)  Henry  S.  King 

Traherne, ^Mrs.  Arthur. — Romantic  Annals  of  a  Naval  Family.  (Crown  8vo. 

pp.  viii.,  282,  10<.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  Co.  „  « 

Twistleton,  The  Hon.  E. — The  Tongue  not  Essential  to  Speech.  (Crown  8ro. 
pp.  iv.,  225,  Ci.)  John  Murray. 

Wilson,  Arthur.— Equity  and  The  Judicature  Bill.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  39.) 
Henry  S.  King  Si  Co. 

Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  the  former  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  dedicates  the  second  edition  of  his 
Principles  of  Banking  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  who,  he  knows, 
agrees  with  him  “  in  thinking  that  the  Act  of  1844, 
which  divided  the  duties  of  the  Bank  of  England  into 
two  departments,  was  one  of  the  wisest  measures  of 
that  great  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel.”  Mr.  Hankey 
underrates  the  strength  of  the  opposite  party  when  he 
says :  The  Act  “  has  still  a  few  opponents  amongst 
writers  of  some  influence*on  public  opinion.”  He  is 
averse  to  any  meddling  with  the  Act  in  any  way. 

In  its  fourth  edition.  The  Antiguity  of  Man  is  mate¬ 
rially  improved  and  added  to.  The  results  of  reijent 
writings  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Mr.  F.  Galton  and  others 
have  been  considered,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  also 
made  use  of  the  several  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
during  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  last  edition. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  have  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  translation  of  what  is  known  as  Keim’s  Life 
of  Christ,  The  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is,  according  to  the  editor’s  notice,  “  a  literal 
one,  with  a  few  .needful  omissions  ;  ”  we  are  promised 
that  there  shall  be  “  no  needless  delay  in  the  issue  of 
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than  last  week.  The  notes  in  circulation  show  an  increase  of 
997,970/.,  the  total  amount  now  being  36,067,725/.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  39^  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday:  — 

Consols  92  J  to  |  ex  div  for  Money  and  92 1  to  4  ex  dir.  for  the 
Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities : — United  States  Fire-Twentr 
Bonds,  1882,  91|  to  91 1  ex  div.;  ditto,  1886,  92f  to  92|;  ditto 
1887,  92^  to  92^  ex  div.;  Ten-Forties,  88|  to  89^;  Five  per 

Cent.  Funded  Loan,  89|  to  89^;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  21^ 

to  21j  ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18^  to  18| ;  Erie  Railway,. 
60^  to  60^  ;  and  Illinois  Central,  83  J  to  84^  ;  l&livian,  62  to  63*^ 
E^ptian  1868,  90|  to  90| ;  Khedive,  81^  to  81 J  ;  French  Rentes^ 
64^  to  55i  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  98|to  98| ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.,  87}  to  884;  ditto  S^ip,  6f  to  6^  premium; 
Honduras,  20J  to  21 J;  Italian,  1861,  62  11-16  to  13-16 ;  Mexi¬ 
can,  16i  to  15| ;  Paraguay,  61 J  to  62^  ex  div.;  Peruvian, 

1870,  76f  to  76|;  Portuguese,  42|  to  42f ;  Russian  Five  per 

Cents.,  1870,  97^  to  98;  ditto,  1871,  96  to  96}^;  ditto,  1872,  95 
to  95};  Nicolai  Railway,  77}  to  78;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
19}  to  19};  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1866,  64  5-16  to  54  7-16; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  72}  to  73  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cepts.,  1869, 
62|  to  62| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  68^  to  69;  and  Uruguay, 


Mrs.  Clerk’s  ^Udm-en^Nds  is  a  collection  of  historical 
tales  and  anecdotes  translated  from  the  Arabic.  The 
stories  are  mostly  short  ones,  and  are  prefaced  by  his¬ 
torical  notes. 

The  Harz  MountainSj  by  the  late  editor  of  Loiidon  So- 
ciety,  author  also  of  many  pictorial  books  of  travel,  is, 
in  respect  of  wide  margin  and  abundant  illustrations,  an 
edition  de  luxe.  The  district  of  the  Harz  Mountains  is 
called  by  Mr.  Blackburn  “  the  toy  country,”  and  the 
Englishman  en  route  for  Vienna  with  a  mind  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  holiday  energies  for  a  week  within  this  area 
can  see  what  there  is  to  see  in  a  week,  or,  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  naively  remarks,  he  can  gather  it  “  even  more 
quickly  from  these  pages.”  Of  the  forty  illustrations 
many  are  good,  but  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  R. 
Caldecott  are  the  best. 

The  Holiday  Tapers  of  the  Circle  Club  have  a  light 
holiday  air  that  forbids  serious  criticism.  They  are  in 
the  main  amusing  enough,  but  the  poetry  is  very  poor, 
and  short  of  wit. 

The  Holiday  Annual  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine" 
contains  besides  other  articles  two  complete  novelettes, 
and  is  illustrated  profusely  and  well. 

Of  guidebooks  three  have  reached  us  this  week. 
“  The  Graphic"  Guide  to  Vienna,  “written  expressly  by 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Graphic"  is  full  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  information.  The  maps  of  Vienna  and  of 
the  routes  thereto  will  be  found  useful.  Cook's  Hand¬ 
book  also  bears  particular  reference  to  the  Vienna  Exhi¬ 
bition — how  to  get  there,  especially  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  with  maps  and  time-tables  for  the  whole 
of  the  Continent.  We  have  also  received  Mr.  Nicholls’s 
Pleasant  Trips  out  of  Bristol. 

Dr.  Schmitz’s  History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes, 
with  a  map  and  illustrations,  has  been  specially  prepared 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  Code.  Six  funereal 
little  volumes  in  limp  cloth  also  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  cause.  They  prove  to  be  School  Board  Manuals 
on  Algebra,  English  History,  Geography,  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Animal  Physiology,  and  Bible  History,  and  are 
“  to  be  followed  by  others.” 

It  will  be  astonishing  if  something  does  not  result 
from  this  ceaseless  stream  of  school-books. 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  “  EXAMINER  ”  are  forwarded 
hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  newsvendors  supplying  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher  for  that  purpose. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


ryilE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA. 

JL  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  P. 
Stevens,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  including  Postage,  is  17/.  id.  or  $4*34,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  di^ 
or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr.  G.  P.  Willey,  344 
Street,  New  York. 

T^IIE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

JL  is  snppUed  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  85  Little  Collins  Strert 
West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any  time,  20*. ;  if 
re-posted  from  Melbourne,  24/.  _ _ 

AfESSRS.  PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON  will  SELL  by  public 

IVX  COMPETITION  on  TUESDAY,  JUNE  24th  and  following  days.  ^ 
their  Auction  Gallery,  Leicester  Square,  London,  the  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
of  E.  W.  JAMES,  Esq.,  removed  from  Groom’s  Hill,  Greenwich,  comprising, 
among  others,  Hasted’s  “Kent,”  4  vols  ,  folio;  Dr.  Harris’s  and  otbCT  works 
relating  to  the  county  of  Kent ;  Holinshed’s,  Froissart’s,  Monstretet  s,  ana 
Baker's  Chronicles  ;  a  great  number  of  Illustrated  Books  in  folio ;  scarce  ana 
curious  works  relating  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  Normandy,  ^•» 
Missals,  Autographs,  and  Miscellaneous  English  and  French  Literature.  May 
be  viewed  and  Catalogues  had  as  usual. 

UNIVERSITY  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN  CENTRES  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  next  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATION  for  Senior  and  J^or 
Candidates  will  begin  December  15,  1873.  Forms  of  Entry  wiU  be  issurt  in 
August,  and  must  returned  to  the  Hon.  Secs,  by  October  lOth.  Regu^ioM 
and  all  other  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Hon.  Sea^  ^ 
London— Mrs.  Wm.  Bnrbnry,  15  St.  George’s  Terrace,  Queen’s  Gate,  ».w. , 
Bayswater — Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  85  Bloomfield  Road,  W. ; 

J.  E.  Lcwin,  Morelands,  St.John’s  Park,  S.E. ;  Islington— Mrs.  J.  L.Bud^n, 
15  Canonbnry  Park  North,  N. ;  Regent’s  Park — Miss  J.  T.  Ridley,  19  Beisiie 
Park,  N.W.  ,  ,  ^ 

The  next  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATION  for  Senior  and  Junior  Cwm- 
dates  w’ill  begin  June  Ist,  1874,  and  the  regulations  are  now  pnbUshed.  aov. 
Sec.,  London  Centre — Mrs.  Roby,  92  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. _ 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  course  of  affairs  in  the  loan 
market-prices,  last  Saturday,  showed  much  tendency  to  a  de¬ 
cline.  Consols  were  slightly  lower,  and  Foreign  Securities 
were  much  offered.  Egyptian  and  Spanish  were  very  flat. 
British  Railway  shares  were  very  dull,  and  declined  }  to  |. 

On  Monday  Consols  were  again  slightly  lower,  and  the 
market  altogether  showed  mucn  weakness.  Foreign  Securi¬ 
ties  -were  also  dull.  Egyptian  Bonds  again  receded,  and 
Sp^ish  and  Mexican  were  conspicuously  weak.  British 
Railwav  Shares,  excepting  Brighton,  were  very  depressed,  the 
fall  in  North  British  amounting  to  I,  and  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  }.  On  Tuesday  the  market  was  again  dull.  Con¬ 
sols  declined  and  Foreign  Stocks  —  especially  South 
American — were  lower.  Paraguay  fell  4  per  cent  British 
Railway  Shares  rallied  towards  the  close,  and  the  results  for 
the  day  were  varied,  Sheffield  being  |  higher,  and  Great 
Northern  A  }  lower.  On  Thursday  the  inactivity  of  the 
market  was  still  its  most  notable  feature,  and  prices  were 
somewhat  lower.  Consols  receded  },  and  Foreign  Stocks 
were  weaker.  Spanish  and  South  American  Stocks  continued 
in  their  downward  course,  the  Spanish  Land  Loan  falling  2 
per  cent.  The  Railway  market  was  somewhat  weiier,  and 
prices  declined  fractionally.  On  Thursday  the  market  ex¬ 
hibited  some  signs  of  recovery.  Consols  were  firm,  and 
Foreign  Bonds  were  generally  better.  French  Scrip  rose  |, 
Spanish  },  Italian  South  American  Stocks  were  also 
firmer.  In  British  Railway  Shares  the  changes  were  mostly 
in  an  upward  direction,  but  there  were  exceptions. 

The  demand  for  discount  during  the  past  week  has  been 
much  brisker,  with  a  rather  more  restricted  supply.  The 
current  rate  in  the  open  market  haa  varied  from  }  to  }  below 
the  Bank-rate,  which  remains  at  6  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  108,204/.  in  public  deposits, 
and  S22,S4Sl.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  are  now 
13,ltW,967/..  and  the  latter  16,637,330/.  The  amount  of  bul¬ 
lion  in  botn  departments  is  21,^1,190/.,  or  792,662/.  more 


pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1861),  Brompton,  ana 

167  Piccadilly.  ^ 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  u  sermon  preached  by  His  Gwe  » 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  tnsi 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  FVom  the  first  symptoms  of  att^ 
one  long  course  has  commonly  bwn  prognosticated — a  fearful 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  “  . 
suffering  be  Md  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  ^  «  . 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feeling^ 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they  would  think  all  they 
trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery,  ana  j 
they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spr^d  ^ 
their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  Is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberai^^ 
tributions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  8ppiw/“ 
the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.”  .  ,  •  j-i,  ig 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  « 

free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines'  of  the  most  expc 
kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Coutts  A  Co.,  Strand.  ..  -Dflod 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office. — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  ^ 
Street),  W. 


/ 
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rTHE  GUARANTEED  LOAN  oi  me 

X  PISCO  to  YCA  RAILWAY  COMPANY  of  1869,  for  £290, 001.«-The 
COUPONS  for  the  Half-Yearly  Dividend,  due  1st  July  next,  togvtber  with  the 
^NDS  drawn  on  Ist  May  last  (th3  numbers  of  which  have  been  duly  adver- 
Used)  will  be  paid  on  and  after  the  1st  July,  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  J.  Henry 
flchr^er  &  Co.,  145  Leadenhall  Street. 

’  DREYFUS  FRERES  et  Cie., 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gtouvemement  du  P^u. 

Paris,  June  18, 1873. 


NATIONAL 


PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 

CONSOLIDATED  LOAN,  1872. -Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  HALF- 
YEARLY  INTEREST  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  the  Ist  July  next,  will  be 
paid  on  that  day  and  any  succeeding  day  at  the  Counting-Hou<e  of  Messrs. 
J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  Si  CO.,  145  Leadenhall  Street,  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  and  Two  o’clock. 

The  Coupons,  with  lists  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must  be  left  three  clear 
(lays  for  examination. 

Bonds  for  the  Third  Half-yearly  Redemption  at  par,  amounting  to  £386,600, 
will  be  drawn  on  the  1st  proximo,  at  No.  145  Leadenhall  Street,  the  offices  of  the 
A^nts  of  the  Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru.  The  numbers  of 
the  Bonds  drawn  will  bs  duly  advertised. 

DREYFUS  FRERES  et  Cie., 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvemement  dn  P5roa. 

Paris,  1 3th  June,  1873. 


rPHE  AMOOR  RIVER  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

-I-  St.  Petersburg. — Constituted  and  Snbsidiscd  by  Decree  of  the  Imperial 


-A  St.  Petersburg. — Constituted  and  Snbsidiscd  by  Decree  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government.— ISSUE  of  £210,003  SIX  PER  CENT.  BONDS.— The 
HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  the  1st  of  July  next, 
will  be  PAID  on  that  day,  and  any  succeeding  day,  at  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schrbder  Si  Co.,  145  Leadenhall  Street,  between  the  Honrs  of 
Ten  and  Two  o’clock. 

The  Coupon,  with  Lbts  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must  be  left  three  clear 
days  for  exam^ation. 

145  Leadenhall  Street,  June  16th,  1873. 


•  TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  company. 

X  '  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Policie* /ailing  due  tU  Midtummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  July  or  the  tanu 

will  become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


COMPANY. 


^PHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

X  for  fire,  life,  and  marine  ASSURANCES. 

Incoiimrated  by  Royal  Charter  A.o.  1720. 

OfvtcB — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London.  B.C. 


Ofvtcb — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  B.C. 
West  End  Agents — 

Messrs.  Grindlay  Si  Co.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from  the 
said  Quarter  Day  will  become  vdd. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,()39,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums . £166,8.38 

Interest .  66,887 

-  2.33,225 

Accumulated  premiums . 1,486,184 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  CVirporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


^PHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

A  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

CORNHILL,  LONDON.  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities  on  favourable  terms.  Life 
Assurances  on  liberal  conditions.  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  Bonus  Premium, 
the 

^  BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED 

And  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  Contract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Soc. 
Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days. 


VrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  from  the  24th  inst.  .  Receipts 
be  had  of  the  vwrions  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 
London,  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. ;  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 
June,  1878. 


the  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

LONDON-2  KING  WILLIAM  STEET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW— 50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 

For  Rre,  Life,  and  Annuities. 

.^urances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

«on-Forfeiture  Assurances. — Tables  are  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which, 
Pf  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Company’s  orffinary  Life 

In  K  ^  surrendered,  or  Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  allowed 

in  lieu  thereoL 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


(^VERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

Vy  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Passengers  and 
receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for  ana 


/GOVERNMENT  of  PERU.— ISSUE  of  £11,920,000  SIX 

VJT  PER  CENT.  (X)N80LIDATED  BONDS.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 


the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST  on  the  above  Bonds,  duo  on  the  Ist  July 
next  will  be  paid  on  that  day  and  any  succeeding  day,  at  the  Counting-House 
of  M’essr^.  J.  HENRY  SCHBODBB  Si  CO^  145  Leadenhall  Street,  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  T^  o  o'clock. 

The  Coupons,  with  Lists  arranged  in  numerical  order,  must  be  left  three  clear 
(lavs  for  examination.  _ 

^  DREYFUS  FRERES  et  Cie., 

Agents  Financiers  du  Goavemement  du  P^  rou. 

Paris,  June  13,  1873.  _ _ 


To  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN- 

pTh.  "P^^TON  S  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  INVESTMENTS,  containing  an 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Shs^  and  Money 
ner  enumeration  of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  26 

annually.- Lavington  Si  Pennington,  8 

«oyal  Exchange  Buildings,  London,  B.C. 


.  ■; 


GIBRALTAR 

If  AT  T  A 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLS 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 

Every  lliursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


From  Venice 
(calling  at  Ancona). 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  June  5 
Si  19,  at  2  p.m., 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
June  18  and  27, 
andeveryalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  June  16 
and  30,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning, 
June  18,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


Monday,  June  16, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


AUSTRALIA  ]  Th'*rsd®y»Jon®fi*  (Friday  morning,  (Monday, June  16, 
NEW  ZEALAND  I  2  p.m.,  and  _  June  18,  and  at  5  a.m.,  and 
fCareo  onlv  )  I  fourth  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth 

It^argo  oniy.j  )  xhursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’^ 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  rid  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the 
Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
LEBEAU  Si  CO.,  6  Billiter  Street  (Sooth  Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at 
the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  or  Oriental  Place, 
Southampton. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

trader  Antboritj  tnm  the  FOSTUASTER-OESERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and 
£20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from 
London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  If.  4d.  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 


IVTIDLAND  railway.  — tourist  arrange- 

IIENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  issne  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets,  will  bo 
in  force  fiom  May  26th  to  the  Slst  October,  1878. 

For  particulars  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT, 

Derby,  May  17th,  1873.  (Jeneral  Manager. 


ivrow  OPEN,  the  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the 

SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTIS’TS,  168  New  Bond  Street.  Eugene  Dela¬ 


croix’s  great  picture  of  the  Death  of  Sardanapalus  and  Jules  Dupre’s  Southamp¬ 
ton  Meadows  are  now  on  view  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists, 
168  New  Bond  Street.  Admission,  If.  from  10  to  6. 

CH.  DESCHAMP8,  Secretary. 


XTATIONAL  AGRICULTUR-\L  LABOURERS’ union. 

-1-^  CHIEF  OFFICES :— FORFIELD  PLACE,  LEAMINGTON.  Object.— 


To  improve  the  general  condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  and  District  Unions.  To 
promote  co-operation  and  communication  between  Unions  already  in  existence. 

•  TRUSTEES : 

A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Hampton-in-Arden. 

JKISE  COLLINOS,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Edward  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Temple. 

W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  Peniston  Towers,  Ross. 

EXECUTIVE  CX)MMITTEB: 

Jos.  Arch  (President.) 

G.  Allington.  |  H.  Blackwell, 

E.  Haynes.  I  G.  Jordan. 


T.  Parker. 
T.  Biddle. 
B.  Herring. 
E.  PiU. 


J.  Piickett. 
J.  Harris. 
G.  Lnnnon. 
E.  Russell. 

(All  Farm  Labonrera.) 


CONSULTING 
A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Hampton. 

H.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Biightling. 

Rev.  F.  8.  Attenborough,  Leamington. 
Professor  Beesly,  London. 

H.  Brookes,  Esq.,  London. 

Jesse  CoUings,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  E^.,  Rugby. 

J.  C.  Cox,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Beipcr. 

J.  8.  Curwin,  1^.,  Upton. 

Geo.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Geo.  Dawson,  E^.,  M.A.,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  H.  Duckett,  Leamington. 

Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone.  * 

Mr.  George  Howell,  London. 

E.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  The  Temple. 


CX)MMITTEE : 

Lloyd  Jones,  Esq.,  London. 

Dr.  Langford  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell,  London. 

S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  A.  O’Neil,  Birmingham. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  London. 

Mr.  Geo.  Potter,  London. 

Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart. 

W.  G.  Ward,  Liq.,  Rosa. 

Jno.  S.  Wright,  Em.,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ci^er,  „ 

Rev.  C.  K.  Paul,  Wimbome. 

Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.,  „ 

£.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Daventry. 


TREASURER : 

Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Vincent,  Chronicle  Office,  Leamington. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY: 

Mr.  H.  Taylor,  Forfield  Place,  Leamington. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DmSENDS  10  TO  20  PER  GENT.  PEE  MHTM 


FOR  SAFE  AMD  FROnTABUS  IMVESTMEMTS. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most 
reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the 
day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  4c.,  4c.  Safe  Investments  In 
English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Fortlpi  Bonds, 
American  and  (Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  4c. 


Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO,, 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Ehtabubbed  1853. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Wkstminstbr,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 
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G.H.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma'i 

•  maker  of  everj  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates  adantal 
each  particular  case  the  kind  most  snitable  for  the  Month,  and  is  enabled 
the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  paid  ^ 
the  most  Inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home  daily  a^  ey^ 
information  free  at  57  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum 
tory,  Gilbert  Street,  Bloomsbury.  ' 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott  Stock 
Paternoster  Row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless  DenHaf^ 
as  practis^  by  its  author,  G.  H.  Jones,  D.D.S.” — Press,  asny 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  arc  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense- to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  nnexpectetl  mourning  require  the  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milli¬ 
nery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
In  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
housc^kl  mourning  at  a  groat  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JATS% 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Heaithv 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of  ^ 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO. 

wliich  has  been  for  the  lost  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.  3s.  6d.,  7s,  10#  fid 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21#.  per  bottle.  *  ‘  * 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Amu.  4«.  fid.  and  8#.  fid.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


DGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapeat  and 


-A-J  most  durable.  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 
EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  maintained  their 
celebrity  as  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  otlicr  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  St  CO.,  52  (only)  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  S.  E. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  and  LASTING  FRAGRANCE 

a  delicate  and  clear  complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated  “ij 
SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  fid.  each. 

MANUFACTUllED  BY 

J.  C.  Si  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


S  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
chandeliers  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamp't  fur  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxfonl  Street,  W, 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
Established  1807. 


•  DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pare  solution  of 
Slagnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  ns  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN  and 
INFANTS.  ’ 

DINNEPOBD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

AXD  OF  ALL  OTHEB  CHEMISTS  THKOUGHOUT  TIIK  WORLD. 


1  ^EATII  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

-1  y  NOTICE  Is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
<  Limited)  tliat  tlie  G nnrantee  Certificate  of  Genninencss  of  Qnnlity,  signed  hitherto 
by  Bun)n  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in  future,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years  ago,  be  signed  by  his 
colleague  Proflfessor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemist,  and  by  Hermann 
von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  In 
the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract.  Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known 
standard  (juality  of  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  Meat  will  contlnne  nnaltercd. 


^^OSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple,  successful  con- 

trlvance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs ihe  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is  q^ckly 
shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  nse  them,  and  Mithont  pain.  Price  10#.  fid., 
sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent 
for  two  stamps. 


GRATEFUL— COMPOBTINO, 


Grey  hair. — *248  Illgh  Ilolborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DY'E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  immediately 
it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price  3#.  fid.,  5#.  fid., 
and  10#.  fid. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS’S  Can- 
tharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3#.  fid. 


BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowletigc  of  tlie  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations 
of  <llgc8tioa  and  nutrition,  and  l)y  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  projierties  of 
well-select  •d  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  on*  breakfast  tables  with  a  dellcately- 
fl-avoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service 
Hazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

,  Each  Packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  Si  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  Makers  of  Epps’s  Cac6oinc,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


SPANISH  FLY’  is  the  acting  iiipredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  specilily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3#.  fid. ;  sent  by  jwst  for  64  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High 
Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  A  5Iartiu’s. — Hair  Dye,  3#.  fid. ;  Face  Powder,  1#. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  canse  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  damp 
the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty-eight  hours,  grey¬ 
ness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it.  Price  10#.  fid.,  sent  for 
stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Retl  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


TMPERFECT  DIG;ESTI0N  and  ASSIMILATION.— 

i-  fliVORY  Si  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMUL.SION  and  PANCREA¬ 
TINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  remedies  yet 
known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Co*l  IJver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while 
they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  rejected  by  the  stomach. 
Tliesc  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical  men, 
extracts  from  wUch  accompany  each  bottle.  Price  from  2#.  to  21#. 

SAVORY  &  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


QUININE  WINE 

As  Sltppued  to  TIIK  Sick  and  Wounded  duiuxo  the  Late  War. 

The  many  and  expensive  fomis  In  which  this  well-known  medicine  is 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  a4loption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
wliich  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its  careful  pre- 
par.itinn  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine 
to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  sec 
that  they  h.avo  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  proceedings,  a 
short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  nnprincipled  imitator  did  not 
use  Quinine  at  nil  in  the  manufacture  of  his  Wiub.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’ 
Qalnlnc  Wine,  at  30#.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  &  WILLIAMS, 

OmoiNAi.  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EA8TCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents — LEWIS  Si  CO.,  Worcester. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  eTective 

-L  remedy  for  indigestion,  tiilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  tlie  stomach  and  bowels,  or, 
where  an  occasional  ap^ent  Is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  l*iUs  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstmetione,  the 
distressing  lieadache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depre^on  of  spirits,  dulness 
of  sight,  nervous  affections,  iilotcbes,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Meilicino  Vendor.  1#.  IJd.  and  2#.  9d.  per 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  BUTHIN,  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia, 
and  Potass. 

Corks  branded  “  R.  ELLIS  Si  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their 
trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wliolesalc  of  R.  ELLIS  Si  SON,  Rntbin, 
North  Wales. 

London  Aoenth — 

W.  BEST  Si  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS, 
preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of 

for,  during  the  first 


J-  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind . 
twenty  years  of  the  pre^nt  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oon- 
tidered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  Iversons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Rlls  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  daring  their  use,  and  are 
certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  throngh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  1#.  IJd.  and  2#.  W* 
per  box. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. — E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Manufact-irers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  diatinguisbed  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  cl^ 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  a  view  to  mislead  the  pnblic. — 92  Wigniore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  S<iuare),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  B.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowek- 

For  all  painful  affections  and  disordered  actions  of  the  Liver  and  Bowels, 
one  single  trial  of  these  pills  will  demonstrate  tliat  they  possess  r^u^ting  and 
renovating  powers  in  a  high  degree.  They  speedily  restore  the  app^ite, 
the  anplcosaut  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  so  prevent  inflammation  of 
bowels  and  other  serious  abdominal  ailments.  Holloway’s  Pills  afford  w 
greatest  comfort  to  the  dyspeptic  invalid,  ^thout  harassing  or  weakening  toe 
most  delicate  constitution,  or  interfering  materially  with  the  ordinary  stud^ 
pleasnres,  or  pursuits.  The  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  this  treatment  has  erokw 
the  gratitude  of  all  classes  in  lK>th  Ilemispbcres,  and  commanded  a  sale  ot  tbs 
pniifying  pills  unprecedented  in  medical  history. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.  — The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requeste<l  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by.  £.  LAZENBY  5c  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  klitabeth  Lasen^. 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pare  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on  Chemical 
Prikciplks,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as 
a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  Best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the 
fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Electro¬ 

plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 

Strong 

Plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s 

and 

Fancy 

Pattern. 

£  *. 

(7. 

£  *. 

<7. 

£  *. 

d. 

£  *.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

e  • 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do. 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15  0 

12  Table  Spoon* 

• 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do. 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  1.5  0 

12  Tea  do. 

t 

0  12 

0 

Q  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10  0 

2  Salt  do. 

t 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do. 

• 

• 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2  0 

6  E^  do. 

• 

0  9 

(r 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do. 

• 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  1.5 

0 

0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16  6 

1  Butter  Knife 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

• 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

• 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

• 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

0  1 

0  8 

6 

0  4^0 

8  4 

H 

11  2 

3 

12  11 

6 

13  19  6 

Crutt  Frames,  18*.  6d.  to  70*. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70*.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15*.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  50*. ;  and  every  artiele 
for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

r\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING-,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  C UTLERY. —IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  qimlity,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen.  .  .  £i)  1«  0  .£100  £1  2  0 
1  Pair  of  Carvers  .046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

Q LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7*.  6(7. ;  hip  baths,  from  15*. ;  pen  baths,  13*.  6</. ;  sets  of  toiLt  wore,  18*. 

QL.ACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block 

O  Tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto,  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  40*. 

Q LACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price 

O  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  reecipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
rctunicd  if  not  approved  of. 

C  LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  is 

O  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3*.  6d.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fend.rs,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Oraioln,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bod-room  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  5*.  9(7. 

Draw  ing-room  ditto,  10*.  6>t.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4*.  6<7.  to  30*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6il.  to  85*. 

Tea  Ums,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  96*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6t7.  to  30*. 

,  Papier  Mach^  ditto,  30*.  to  95*. 

Copper  Tea-kettles,  6*.  6<7.  to  14*.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  .£300 

Medium  Set . 8  110 

Large  Set . 24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containiug  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery;  &c.  No  person  should  furnish  w  ithout  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

330  STBAND,  W. 

J OSEPH  GILLO^T^S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

C-A.TJTION'- 


EL  KINGTON  &  CO. 

Find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

DECEPTIVE  MARKS  so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious 
anufacturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares  to  buy  spurious  articles  of 
p/y““enor  quality  offered  for  sale  as  “  ELKINGTON’S  BEST  ELECTRO- 
allH  ^  Eublic  against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  beat 

Kjtabu^mmt^  ve"^^  purpose  to  either  of  their 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BT.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Or  the  Manufactory— NEWHALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  6i  CO. 


J^EFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE  ICE-HOUSES. 


OnOIXART  COKSTOUenOX. 
Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26  . £3  10 

27  by  22  by  30  .  4  6 

34  by  24  by  30  .  5  0 

40  by  24  by  30  .  6  10 

45  by  27  by  30  .  7  17 


Patent  Vestilatino  Dnro. 
Inches. 

22  by  20  by  29  . £4  18 

27  by  21  by  80  .  6  16 

33  by  22  by  31  .  6  18 

89  by  24  by  32  .  8  5 

45  by  25  by  S3  .  9  17 

50  by  27  by  84  .  11  6 


Patent  Ventilating,  with  water  cistern  and  filter,  from  £6  15*. ;  a  large 
CJabiuet  ditto,  £14  14*. ;  Ico  Pail*  or  Pots,  8*.  6<7.  to  30*. ;  ditto  Moulds,  8*.  to 
14*. ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  10*.  to  £4. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment 
to  H.H.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogne  containing  upwards  of  860 
lUnstratlons  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30 
large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman 
Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  NewTnan  Yard,  W.  The  cost  of 
delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  milw’ay  is 
trifling.  William  8.  Burton  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


gEW 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA, 

The  SULTAN  of  TURKEY, 

And  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of  BENGAL. 

HNG  MACHINES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

From  £2  2*. 

THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Bhakespear. 
Wheeler  Si  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  Si  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willcox  Si  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

How^. 

Weir,  Sic. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  pnrposcs. 

SMITH  Si  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particnlar  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  snited  for  the  des<^ption  of  work 
to  ix!  done,  and  offer  tliis  GUARANTEIE  to  their  customers  : — 

ANY  MACHINE  SOLD  BY  THEM  MAY  BE  EXCHANGED 
After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 


SMITH  &  CO.,  GO  EDO  WARE  ROAD, 

AXD 

4  CHARLES  STREET.  SOHO,  LONDON. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

MARION  A  CO.,  22  and  23  SOHO  SQUARE. 

‘  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARRANGED  AND  BOUND. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  EXAMINER:* 

L— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.— WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OP  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XI.— THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  The  ‘  Papers  Reprinted  from  tl»e  Examiner,*  a  id  entitled  *  The  Woman 
QaCstiun,’  embrace  a  great  variety  o!  topics  connecte  1  with  this  i  uportant  sab- 
jeet.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and  origira’  manner,  and 
the  papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  .  I'he  pamphlet 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible  man,  and  w'o  are  mneh  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  open  the  miniU  of  many  to  new*  views  on  this  great  snbject.” — The 
Metropolitan. 

88  page*,  8vo.,  price  1*.,  by  post,  1*.  2J. ;  cloth,  2*.,  by  post,  2*.  2(7. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

ConsUting  of  Artiolea,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
The  Examiner  ”  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bournr. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Tlionxxox,  C.B. 

III.  ms  MOHAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hkhbkrt  Spenckr. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Hkxut  Trimen,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  WiLUAM  Ml.vxo,  M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Professor 

W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
CAIRXE9,  M  A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Profe.<*8or  Hkxrt 
P 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harri.'^ox. 

XU.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A, 

TOO  ether  with 

“AJDVICK  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC  BODIES  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?"  By  J.  S.  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  “EXAMINER”  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers ;  or,  by  Post,  1*.  2J.,  direct  from  E.  DJ^LO  W,  “  EXAMINER  “ 
Office,  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  WX. 
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NEW  WORKS 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


VALLEYS  1  a  ]fi(uammer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomitee.  Bj  AMETTA 
B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  Map  and  nnmeroos  Illnstrations  cnKrarnrl  nit 
Wood  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  -Medium  8vo.,  price  21a. 

[Oa  Saturday  next. 

INTEODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  EEU- 

GION :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the. Royal  Institution,  with  Two 
Esfiays  on  False  Analogies  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  Bv  F  Mat 
mDlLBR,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  price  10#.  6d.  ^  J 

LECTUKES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United 

States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873;  with  an  Appendix  Br 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.  [Aear/y  readf. 

ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRIS¬ 


TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  Author  of  “  Life  in  a  French  ChAteau.” 
8to.,  with  Illastrations,  16#. 

HISTOEY  of  TWO  QUEENS :  CATHERINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Second 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to.,  30#. 

“  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  History. 
Mr.  Dixon’s  style  is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  inieresV—Dailif  Nete$. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOms  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  8vo.,  14#. 

“  One  of  those  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  readers.” — 
Examiner, 

THE  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON,  Author  of  '*  Lake  Ngami,”  6tc.  Edited  by  L.  Ltx)TD, 
author  of  '*  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.,  with  illustrations.  16#. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

FROM  HIS  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  aith  Portrait.  24#.  [AVxf  ireek. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a 

Summer  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE. 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  16#. 


TIAN  RELIGI<5N.  By  JOHN  EARL  EUSSEtL.  Second  Edition  8vo 
price  10#.  6d.  ’  ’ 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  PLAIN  PEOPLE 

applied  to  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Britain.  By  G.  POULETT 
SCROPE,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  iic.  Second  Edition,  with  Map.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3#.  6d.  ^  ’  '* 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WILLIAM  LONGMAN,  F.S.A.  Sqnara 
crown  8vo.,  with  nnmeroos  Illustrations,  price  21#. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL  CODRINGTON; 

with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lody 
BOURCHIER.  With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2  rols.  8to., 
price  36#.  ’ 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Edited  by  Professor  BRUHNS,  Liipsic.  Translated  by  Jaxb  and  CAno- 
LLNE  Lassell.  2  Tols.  8vo.,  with  Three  Portraits,  price  86#. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

By  Captain  COLOMB,  R.N.  With  a  Map  and  8  full-page  Illastrations 
from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  8vo.,  price  21#. 

Tlie  TROPICAL  WORLD ;  Aspects  of  Man 

and  Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  Dr.  GEORGE  HARTWIG. 
New  Edition,  with  alwut  170  Illnstrations.  bvo.,  price  10#.  6<f. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOABITE  STONE  ;  with  Appendices,  containing— I.  The  Elohistic 
Narrative ;  II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodns  ;  HI.  The  Pre-Christian 
Cross.  By  Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.  8vo.,  price  12#. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  REVELATION ;  or  a 

New  Theory  of  Ethics  :  being  an  Outline  of  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.  By  the  late  THOMAS  FREWEN.  8vo. 

.  [Jn  a/ew  daft. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOUES, 

Second  Series  ;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Somerville.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  price  7#.  6d. 

The  MOON :  Her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery, 

and  Physical  Condition.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Photographs, 
and  many  Plates,  Charts,  &c.  Price,  complete  with  Photographs, 
15#.  or  separately,  as  a  companion  to  the  Folio  Edition  of  the  Photogiaph>r 
10#.  6d.  [In  a/ew  daft. 

HELMOLTZ’  POPULAR  LECTURES  on 

8CIENTIPI0  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  F.O  S ,  Pro: 
lessor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  preface  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  nnmerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  price  12«.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  CHARLES  MURCHISON,  M.D.,  &c.. 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medidne, 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Illnstrations, 
8vo.,  price  24#.  .  [Gw  Satui-daf  next. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Alexander  Kennedy, 

formerly  General  Manager,  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Crowm  8vo.,  with  Map 
price  6#.  [On  Saturdaf  next. 

The  LAND  of  IND ;  or.  Glimpses  of  India; 

By  JAMES  KERR,  M.A.  Author  of  “  Domestic  Life  of  the  Natives  of 
India.”  Crown  8vo.,  6#. 

ETCHINGS  in  VERSE.  By  Philip  Acton. 

Fcp.  8vo.  [Oft  Saturdaf  next. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  ALL’S  WELL  THAT 

ENDS  WELL,  with  Notes,  Aic.,  for  the  use  of  Students,  PnpD> 
Candidates.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M.A.  12mo.,  price  1#. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aiofi,  Author 


of  ”  Rita.”  “  The  Marstons,”  &c. 

”  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  been  more  fascinated  than  w’e  have  been  by 
this  very  clever  novel.  It  is  the  most  original  we  have  met  with  in  the  present 
season.” — Mettenger, 


WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  ”  Uncle  Silas,”  ho.  3  vols. 

There  is  not  a  doll  page  in  this  book.  Sir  Harry  Rokestone  is  an  inimitable 
portrait.  A  keener  appredation  of  character  has  seldom  been  numifested.” — 
Jvhn  Bull. 


OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  LADY  EMILY  PON80NBY,  Author  of  “  The  DiscipUne  of  Life.” 
Lady  Emily  Fonsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wrreath  to  her  literary 
crown.  It  excites  great  interest  and  curiosity.” — Court  Journal, 

MAY.  By  Mrs.  Oliph.vnt,  Author  of  “  Chroni¬ 

cles  of  Carlingford.”  Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

“  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  'soar.’*— Athenaeum, 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Kath.4R1ne  King,  Author 

of  **  The  Qneen  of  the  Regiment.”  8  vols. 

'*  Miss  King’s  second  novel  is  mneh  better  written  than  her  first.” — Spectator, 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Althor  of 

”  Recommended  to  Mercy,”  ”  First  in  the  Field,”  &c.  8  vols.  [Next  week. 


Now  R?ady,  One  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  price  7#.  6d. 

A  COLLOQUY  on  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  of 

MORALS,  presented  in  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Leckt’b  ”  Histoi^  of  Enropean 
Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.”  By  Henry  Blbckly,  Esq. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  h  CO.  Warrington  :  PBRCIVAL  PEARSE. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  10#.  6<l. 

X?DUCATlON  of  MAN :  a  Suggestive  Dissertation  on  the 

-1 Sonl,  What  it  Is,  and  How  Educated.  With  an  Appendix.  Have  Savages 
Souls  ?  By  a  MEMBER  of  the  NEW  ZEALAND  BAR. 

London  :  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  h  CO.,  10  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Crowm  8vo.,  pp.  8,  sewed,  3d. 

^riJE  NATIONAL  CHURCH;  IS  IT  CHRISTIAN? 

A  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HEADLEY.  Author  of  “  The  Crucifixion  ”  and”  The 
Christian  Faith  of  the  Crucified  Jesns  and  His  True  Disciples.” 

London  :  TRUBNER  k  CO.,  57  and  59  Lndgate  HilL 


MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

/^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VJ  OBOIOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  illostrate  the  Works  of  Aneted,  Bnckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  I3ght  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  lar^r,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illostrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to 

500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  toe  stndy  of 
these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER  &  DYER. 
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at  No.  7  Sonthampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Comity  of  Middlesex.— &iigrday,  June  21, 1873. 


